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for the Presidency of the United States, 

has fulfilled expectations by delivering, in 
acceptance of the party nomination, a speech that is 
not only downright as regards the only real issue— 
Prohibition—but is more firm and audacious than 
anything we are accustomed to expect from American 
politicians. He declares that the question of modifying 
the federal dry law should be submitted to the 
American people, and he makes the surprising proposal 
that the sale of liquor should be undertaken by the 
State authorities, not in public saloons, of course, but 
for consumption ‘‘ off the premises.” That is the 
Canadian plan, which seems to work in Canada well 
enough, and to which America is bound sooner or later 
to come; but whether the American public can be 
induced to regard it as practical politics at present 
is to say the least doubtful. Governor Smith’s pro- 
nouncement, however, in favour of a popular vote upon 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution is 
plainly an attempt to make Prohibition a central 
issue of the present contest, and the chances are that 
the attempt will be successful. His statement, enor- 
mously more interesting and important than that of 
Mr. Hoover, came two days after the publication of a 
letter from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, denouncing Mr. Hoover for 
his refusal to face the question of Prohibition. Dr. 
Butler is a prominent Republican and has long been the 
adviser of Presidents. For the past two years he has 
insisted that the wet-and-dry issue must dominate the 
1928 election, and has asserted that the next President 
would be elected by the wet votes of the Eastern 
States. The candidates’ speeches of acceptance are 
the real platforms upon which the election is fought ; 
and Governor Smith, by combining his demand for a 
modification of the dry law with a lament over its 
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tragic results among the young people of America, has 
given a decisive political turn to the question which 
Mr. Hoover and the regular politicians are over-anxious 
to keep out of the campaign. The issue having been 
definitely raised it would seem that anything may 
happen. 

* * * 

Although Herr Stresemann will be given little 
opportunity during his Paris visit of discussing the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, he will raise this question 
officially at the September meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. To the Germans evacuation 
is a political question of paramount importance, and 
the most successful form of attack which the German 
Nationalists have been able to employ against the 
Republicans is the taunt that, in spite of Locarno, in 
spite of the fact that he has been Foreign Minister for 
five years, Herr Stresemann has been unable to secure 
the withdrawal of the enemy from German soil. It 
is something of a surprise, however, to learn that the 
Wilhelmstrasse is inclined to blame England for 
this failure. It is true that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has handled the subject weakly, and that Great Britain 
has not supported the Republican movement in 
Germany as whole-heartedly as it deserves or as British 
interests demand, but, if Herr Stresemann really 
believes that a word from London can influence M. 
Poincaré to evacuate the occupied territories, his 
judgment is sadly at fault. The evacuation of the 
Rhineland is almost entirely a Franco-German question. 
From a purely logical point of view—and M. Poincaré 
prides himself on his logic—the present moment would 
appear to be an admirable one for the French to strike 
a bargain over the Rhineland. To-day, the Germans 
would be willing to pay a high price for evacuation, 
and, in addition, France would have the moral advan- 
tage of a cheap beau geste. Ina year’s time the situation 
may be entirely different. We fear, however, that, 
in spite of a certain progress, M. Poincaré’s war- 
psychology is still stronger than his logic. 
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Those foreigners who are inclined to sneer at the 
sincerity of the Republican movement in Germany, 
and who see in the present-day German Social- 
Democrats the same subservient nationalist ‘“‘ compro- 
misers”’ who in 1914 voted the necessary war credits 
without a protest, would do well to study the recent 
crisis which has arisen out of the decision of the German 
Government to proceed with the building of the new 
10,000-ton armoured cruiser. Although Herr Mueller 
and his Socialist colleagues, yielding to the arguments 
of the Minister of National Defence and to the necessity 
of keeping the unwieldy coalition together, gave their 
consent to the payment of the first instalment for the 
new cruiser, which incidentally had already been 
sanctioned by the former Reichstag, their decision 
came near to wrecking the Government, and almost 
involved the resignation of the four Socialist Ministers. 
The crisis has been temporarily settled. Germany 
will have her cruiser, and the temporary government 
of Herr Mueller will continue until the autumn. The 
Chancellor, however, and his three Socialist colleagues 
are not likely to forget the severe hauling over the 
coals which they received from their own party. The 
addition of the new cruiser to the tiny German fleet 
has little significance, but the storm which its building 
has provoked shows how strong is the opposition of the 
German working classes to any form of military or 
naval expenditure. 

* x % 

As dog does not eat dog, so journalists refrain as a 
rule from criticising each other’s enterprises. But 
a “stunt” article written last week in the Sunday 
Express by its editor, Mr. James Douglas, asking for 
the suppression of a certain novel, passed the limits of 
what is tolerable—if the journalistic profession is not 
to be brought into utter contempt and disrepute. A 
stunt, of course, is a stunt, and to the wretched journalist 
with a column to fill in the bleak wastes of Fleet Street 
in August, much may be forgiven. But in reputable 
newspapers some distinction should surely be recog- 
nised between what is decent and what is not. Mr. 
Douglas demanded the suppression of Miss Radcliffe 
Hall’s new book, The Well of Loneliness, on the ground 
that it deals with an obscene subject—sexual inversion 
—which is unfit for public discussion. With his 
general attitude towards the subject we agree nearly 
enough—except, of 
public discussion ; 


course, as regards his fear of 
what we feel bound to protest 
against, in the name of decent journalism and all 
decent journalists, is the hysterical hypocrisy of Mr. 
Douglas’s denunciation. If our epithets are strong 
they are plainly justifiable. ‘I would rather,” wrote 
Mr. Douglas, “ give a healthy boy or girl a phial of 
prussic acid than this novel.” That is hysterical 
nonsense—the form hysterical, the matter nonsense; 
for what harm would come to a “ healthy boy or girl ” 
from the possession of a phial of prussic acid? The 
word “hypocrisy’’ is still more clearly justified. 
Here is a book which according to Mr. Douglas no one 
should be allowed to read—a “ morally poisonous ”’ 
book. Accordingly he advertises it in the most promi- 
nent position in his paper, gives the name of the pub- 
lisher and the price and a large photograph of the 
author. We must add another two epithets: such 
hypocrisy is indecent, and from the standpoint of 
honourable journalism, disreputable. 


———— 


If Mr. Douglas honestly thought that this book 
should in the public interest be suppressed, and could 
be suppressed by law, then his course was obvious, 
Neither the Home Secretary nor the Publie Prosecutor 
could fail to take note of a private communication from 
the Editor of the Sunday Express drawing their atten- 
tion to a publication which ought to be suppressed on 
grounds of public morality. But instead of acting in 
that way Mr. Douglas gave the book a flaring adver- 
tisement, introducing it to hundreds of thousands of 
readers who would never otherwise have heard of it. 
We must say that the profession of journalism is 
not proud to number in its ranks the writer of such an 
article. On the general issue there is more to be said, 
We regret that Messrs. Cape should have withdrawn the 
book ; not because it is a good book—for in our view 
it had much better never have been written—but 
because publishers who are worth their salt should not 
subordinate their own judgment to the views of the 
Home Office unless those views are supported by actual 
legal proceedings. We review The Well of Loneliness 
on another page in this issue; we review also a new 
book on exactly the same “ unmentionable ”’ 
by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. Is that also to be sup- 
pressed or withdrawn ? The withdrawal of Miss Hall’s 
book is not a very great loss, but the withdrawal of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s book—so discreetly priced at one 
guineca—would be in our view a minor public misfortune. 
The Lesbian cult exists, but it is like those an:robic 
bacilli which cannot endure fresh air. A little publicity 
in the form of such perfectly sincere writing as is to be 
found in these two books will do far more than any 
Public Prosecutor can do to eradicate this intrinsically 
unimportant post-war disease. Suppression can but 


add to its furtive charms the wholly undeserved 
glamour of martyrdom. 


subject 


* * 3 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast appeal to employers 
to find jobs for unemployed miners and others from 
the depressed industries and areas is based on the 
report of the Industrial Transference Board, which 
strongly urged that an attempt should be made to 
shift the unemployed out of their own trades and 
districts, even into trades and districts which have, 
on a smaller seale, a serious unemployment problem 
of their own. The method adopted inevitably recalls 
the appeals to employers after the war to extend 
preference in the giving of jobs to ex-service men. 
It has considerable dangers, not only from the stand- 
point of the Trade Unions, which are clearly menaced 
by it, but also because it may conceal the evil of unem- 
ployment by spreading it more thinly over the whole 
country, and thus make a real remedy seem less urgently 
necessary. For there is, unhappily, no reason to 
suppose that unemployed miners and _ steel workers 
‘an be absorbed in considerable numbers into other 
industries at present without displacing workers already 
belonging to these trades. As we have pointed out 
more than once, even the small-scale attempts already 
made to effect transfers have led locally to a good 
deal of trouble. The speeding-up of the process by 
Mr. Baldwin’s appeal will certainly lead to more. It 
is undeniable that the shifting must somehow be 
accomplished ; but the Government will have to 
learn that the indispensable corollary to it is that 
more work must be found. Positive measures for the 


stimulation of industry can alone make transference 
practicable without either throwing out of employment 
men who are better qualified than the new entrants, 
or displacing permanently a large body of the older 
workers. 
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The General Council has now issued the agenda for 
the annual Trades Union Congress, which opens early 
in September. The chief issue before the delegates 
this year will be the proposal, arising out of the “* Mond 
Conference, to form a National Industrial Council as a 

ermanent consultative body representing employers 
and workers. This question has been referred by the 
Mond group of employers to the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations, and by the General Council to Congress. 
There will evidently be plenty of criticism of the plan ; 
but the critics’ case will be prejudiced by the support, 
given to them by the Communists and the extreme 
Left, and there is some risk that the vote may become 
a question rather of Right versus Left than of the merits 
of the actual proposal submitted. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of a National Industrial Council 
constituted on really representative lines; but it is 
more doubtful whether a mere bringing together of the 
General Council and the two great federations of 
employers is likely to achieve any useful result. It 
becomes more and more evident that any successful 
tackling of the problems of industrial relations needs a 
new approach, whereas the central bodies on both sides 
are likely to be dominated by the old leaders and the 
old points of view. It is, of course, not easy to suggest 
off-hand alternative machinery to that now proposed ; 
but there seems to be more hope about a movement 
like that of the Works Councils in Germany, which 
gets right back to the essential problems of workshop 
life, than about the scheme now propounded under the 
joint auspices of the General Council on the one hand 
and Lord Melchett and his colleagues on the other. 


* * * 


Except among anti-Socialist fanatics, the manifesto 
against ‘‘ direct labour,”’ issued this week by the master 
builders’ organisation, is likely to create more amusement 
than support. The building trade employers are 
alarmed by the continued growth of housing schemes 
carried out by municipalities without their intervention, 
and they even go so far as to protest against railway 
companies and other statutory concerns doing their 
own building directly instead of putting it out to 
contract. Their contention, of course, is that direct 
labour schemes are “ uneconomic,” and that they can 
do the work more cheaply when account is taken of 
all the costs involved. Municipal accounts, they say, 
often fail to reveal the total cost, because adequate 
charges are not made in respect of salaries, rent, and 
other overhead expenses. They would like the Govern- 
ment to intervene in order to put a stop to direct labour 
schemes, and they hint that at the least something 
might be done in this way by a close scrutiny of muni- 
cipal accounts. But surely, in this matter, the 
municipalities are the best judges. They lose if they 
build uneconomically ; and, while it would be, of 
course, wrong to suggest that direct labour is always 
cheaper than contract work, even in relation to quality, 
it would, we believe, be no less false to make the 
Opposite assertion. The obviously proper course is 
to go on using either method as seems best in any 
particular case. The master builders appear to think 
that they have some sort of natural right to a monopoly 
of all building work. One need not be a Socialist to 
repudiate this claim. The manner in which they used 
the opportunity presented by the urgent demand for 
houses just after the war is still too fresh in our minds 
to permit of much sympathy with their point of view. 

* * * 


A resolution asking for a Trade Board to regulate 
the conditions of certain classes of workers in the 
baking trades was rejected this week at the conference 
of the Bakers’ Union, on the ground that the Ministry 
of Labour would refuse to endorse any scheme for 


bringing only a part of a particular trade under wage 
control. It was a case of all or none, said the general 
secretary, apparently quoting the view of the Ministry ; 
and the conference apparently preferred leaving the 
lower wages unregulated to having a Board with power 
to prescribe rates for the trade as a whole. The issue 
here raised is important. In a good many trades and 
industries which are not in general ‘“‘ sweated ’”’ occu- 
pations, there exists considerable bodies of less skilled 
workers who are quite badly enough off to need the 
protection of a Trade Board. The better paid workers 
are apt to resist the setting up of a Board because they 
fear that the minima fixed by it may become in effect 
standard rates, and their own wages pulled down by the 
very measure designed to raise the wages of the 
“bottom dog.’’ The Ministry of Labour apparently 
refuses even to consider setting up a Board with power 
to deal only with the lower grades; and it is easy to 
see that, if this were done, very great difficulties of 
demarcation might arise. But, even if a Board were 
established with full powers, there is no reason in the 
Act why it should in fact prescribe any rates at all 
except for the worse paid grades. Some Boards at 
present practically confine their work to the enforce- 
ment of minimum rates for the lowest paid adult 
classes of labour. If there are grades in the bakeries 
which need this protection, why should the skilled 
labour stand in the way? They could probably 
prevent the Board for their trade from fixing wage- 
rates for their work; and, in any case, Trade Board 
rates are pure minima, and there seems no real reason 
to suppose that their adoption would weaken Trade 
Union bargaining power. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Free State Ministers 
are naturally making the most of the Kellogg visit, 
and already preparations are afoot for receptions 
and junketings that will leave the American Secretary 
of State with little spare time on his hands during 
his stay in Dublin. Needless to say, it is not burning 
enthusiasm for the Pact that inspires these demonstra- 
tions. The renunciation of war as ‘an instrument 
of national policy ”’ is of less importance to Mr. Cosgrave 
and his colleagues than the renunciation of war as a 
method of settling domestic differences. American 
dollars rather than European armaments are the real 
danger to our peace, and there is good reason to hope that 
the reception by the Free State Government of a pro- 
minent American statesman will do something to 
persuade Irish-Americans that subscriptions to the 
funds of Fianna Fail and the Sinn Fein extremists 
are not a profitable investment. Mr. Kellogg has also 
fish of his own to fry. Ireland’s adherence to the Pact 
could be taken for granted, but it is much more doubtful 
whether Irish influence can be used to back the makers 
of the Pact in the Presidential elections. Even Mr. 
Kellogg’s diplomacy is not likely to divert Irish votes 
from the Democratic candidate who has on his side the 
pull of religion as well as race; but it is possible the 
Dublin visit may help to retain in the Republican 
camp some of the Irish-Americans who split with Wilson 
in 1920. Under existing circumstances the ordinary 
Irishman takes little interest in international affairs, 
and this is also true of the majority of his leaders. 
Things might have been different if Kevin O’Higgins 
had lived, but it is by no means certain that even he 
would have convinced the country that it was good 
business to make a splash at Geneva. We were inter- 
nationalists in other days only in so far as this enabled 
us to make trouble for our English rulers. Now that 
it is no longer the main object of our policy to spite 
Great Britain, we find quite enough to occupy us on our 
own potato patch without adventuring into the field 
of European politics. 
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THE HALDANE PARADOX 


ORD HALDANE was a strangely misjudged 
man. Constantly he was blamed where he 


should have been praised, but also praised 
where no praise was due. The story of his life and his 
activities is full of paradoxes. The best-known, of 
course, of these paradoxes relates to his connection 
with the War Office and with the War. It is now com- 
monly agreed that Haldane was the greatest War 
Minister we have had since Cardwell (circa 1870), 
but the qualification may surely be omitted. Cardwell 
did very much for the British Army, but nothing com- 
parable with Haldane’s achievement. Haldane created 
the General Staff, re-created the Artillery, created the 
Army Corps of which the Expeditionary Force was 
composed, created the “ War Book” which enabled 
that force to be transported to France with full equip- 
ment and utter secrecy within twelve days of the 
outbreak of war, created the Territorial Force, which 
could be so rapidly expanded, created the Reserve of 
Officers—in short, modernised the British Army and 
made it, for its size, the most efficient military instru- 
ment in the whole world. And when the day came 
there was no hitch, everything ran on oiled wheels, 
and it was Haldane who had both designed the wheels 
and supplied the oil. He received, of course, most 
valuable and enthusiastic help from a number of 
professional soldiers, but it was his co-ordinating 
initiative that made the great reorganisation possible ; 
and the credit for organising the Expeditionary Force— 
and even arranging in advance for the manner in 
which it was to operate on the left wing of the French 
Army—belongs to Haldane indisputably and almost 
exclusively. One can think of no other politician who 
could have done what he did so successfully. It was 
probably a national misfortune that he was given no 
opportunity of doing as much for the Navy—which 
has still no effective General Staff! 

But in spite of this obvious and tremendous achieve- 
ment Haldane was chosen as the first victim of the 
anti-German mania which afflicted us in those days 
of fear and frenzy. He was condemned and ultimately 
driven from office by a despicable newspaper campaign, 
in which the semi-insane controllers of two of the most 
powerful London newspapers took a leading part. 
He was accused of being a pro-German on the strength 
of a reported phrase which, in fact, he never uttered, 
but which if he had uttered it, would have been, in its 
context, entirely harmless and irrelevant. He never 
said that he regarded Germany as his “ spiritual home.” 
If he had said it it would have been true enough, for 
unquestionably his mental temperament inclined him 
towards Heidelberg rather than towards Oxford or 
Cambridge, or even Edinburgh and St. Andrews. But 
that that inclination had nothing whatever to do with 
the integrity and energy of his patriotism should have 
been obvious without proof, for in those days the more 
one loved Heidelberg and Munich and the Rhineland, 
the more certainly and vehemently one was forced to 
hate Berlin and Potsdam. But in fact Haldane had 
provided the superfluous proof. He had worked more 
actively and more effectively than any other living 
Englishman to ensure our effective co-operation with 
the French against the Germans. If he were indeed a 
friend of Germany it was plain that Germany was ex- 
traordinarily unfortunate in her friends. 





ee 


That episode, the political obliteration of Haldane 
in 1915, is one of the most disgraceful episodes jn 
English political history—more suggestive of indis- 
criminate and brainless panic than any other episode 
throughout the whole of the war. Haldane never 
ceased to blame Asquith for dropping him on the 
formation of the first Coalition Government, but jn 
fact Asquith had no choice. Having once decided to 
form a Coalition Government Asquith was obliged to 
bow in some degree to the prejudices—however ridicu- 
lous—of those whom he was inviting to enter his 
Cabinet. That he should have sacrificed a Haldane for 
men so palpably inferior as Bonar Law and Carson 
was certainly a disgraceful act, but the disgrace of it 
rested not upon Asquith, but upon those organised forces 
of mob mania which were represented in the popular 
press. Lord Haldane had to go not because he was a 
pro-German—for he was one of the most efficient anti- 
Germans in Europe—but because Lords Northcliffe 
and Beaverbrook and Burnham had persuaded the 
public that he was pro-German. That was a fact 
which Asquith as Prime Minister was bound to recog- 
nise, in spite of its intrinsic absurdity. Haldane ought 
perhaps to have understood that necessity, but to the 
day of his death he never did and never forgave. 

That was the great paradox of Lord Haldane’s career 
—that the creator of the Expeditionary Force and of 
the military liaison with France should have been 
dubbed a “ pro-German ’’—but there was a paradox 
also in his intellectual history. Many people who 
thought him pro-German granted him the possession 
of a wonderful intellect. But in truth he had no great 
intellect. He was almost as absurdly over-rated in 
that respect as he was under-rated in his patriotism and 
his practical abilities. He was one of the greatest 
administrators we have ever possessed. His common- 
sense and his power of getting things done can hardly 
have been surpassed in our political history. He could 
hardly have played the part of Oliver Cromwell—for 
he possessed neither the ambition nor the conviction 
necessary for such a rdle—but he might easily have 
improved upon Thomas Cromwell. He was a celibate, 
and he ought to have been a Cardinal. One can 
so easily imagine him suitably attired in the robes and 
in the red hat; and he was eminently persuasive. His 
influence upon the younger generation with whom he 
came in contact was, as it were, greater than he was 
himself. He taught them how to think without being 
very much able to think himself. That is the second 
main paradox of his life. 

Haldane had a European reputation as a philosopher. 
But it was a reputation which he deserved as little as 
he deserved the reputation of being a pro-German. The 
one, like the other, was a false reputation created by an 
undiscriminating popular press. Lord Haldane’s many 
philosophical essays are almost entirely without value. 
His insistence upon the connection between meta- 
physics and modern science, in so far as it led younger 
minds in the right direction, may perhaps as a personal 
achievement be held to rank with the effort of or- 
ganisation which made possible the superb achievement 
of his Expeditionary Force at Mons. But he never 
seemed himself to understand his masters. He was 4 
Hegelian who had never understood Hegel ; and when 
he wrote a book on Relativity it was patent to all the 
mathematically educated world that he had not even 
begun to grasp what Einstein had been talking about. 
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There is a story of Einstein having once been asked 
whether he thought that Lord Balfour understood his 
theory better than Lord Haldane or vice versa. Einstein 
is very credibly reported to have replied that he thought 
Balfour understood it best because he did not pretend 
to understand it at all. Haldane, of course, could not 
imaginably have understood it—any more, or indeed 
much less, than he ever understood Hegel. 

Haldane was a practical man. His _ intellectual 
powers, which were made to loom so large in the public 
eye, were not considerable. If life had thrown him into 
a garage he would have been a first-class motor 
mechanic. He was “ practical’”’ almost to the point of 
genius. He knew exactly how to get a thing done 
with a minimum of friction, and when he was impelled 
to become a Socialist and a member of the Labour 
Party—a move which was quite out of character and 
led only from pique to embarrassment—he recognised 
instantly the weak point in the Socialist scheme— 
that is to say, the difficulty of training public servants 
to do wh t they must do if Socialism were to be a 
success. 

In his later years Education was his chief interest. 
When he wrote on the subject he was so dull and 
empty as to be almost unreadable; but in practice 
he was able to persuade County Education Committees 
and University Senates to do many things which other- 
wise they would not have done. His work, indeed, 
in this connection may quite reasonably be compared 
with his work in connection with the reorganisation of 
the British Regular Army. He was always efficient and 
effective; always his ideas were practical and as a man 
with whom to talk over any complicated but yet con- 
crete scheme of reform he had no equal; and so it is 
a real misfortune that he is dead. 


THE EUROPEAN COAL PROBLEM 


T is common knowledge that the long-continued crisis 
| in the coal industry is not peculiar to Great Britain. 
It affects every European coalfield alike; and even 
in the United States, though the causes of the trouble are 
somewhat different, the coal industry has had since the 
War a chequered career which has led American social 
investigators to write almost as much, and as despairingly, 
about their coal problem as we have written about ours. 
The question of American coal, however, stands somewhat 
apart from the coal problem of Europe ; for only at excep- 
tional times do American coal exports enter seriously into 
Europe or into the principal markets for European coal. 
For all the great European coalfields, on the other hand, 
the problem is essentially one and the same. All are 
depressed; in all wages and labour conditions have been 
driven down to a terribly low level; yet in all profits are 
unsatisfactory and unemployment remains sorely prevalent. 
Each coalfield attributes its troubles to the others; while 
we are lamenting the evils of German competition the 
Germans are complaining of the dumping of British coal 
in their markets. Poland and Czecho-Slovakia complain 
of each other, and of Germany. Every Kuropean coal- 
field, according to those interested in its welfare, would 
be in a flourishing condition if it were not for the others. 
This, it may be said, is no more than a recognition that 
the coal industry is highly competitive, and that its compe- 
tition regularly crosses national frontiers. But it has to 
be admitted that international competition in the coal 
industry has of late produced results which no one con- 
cerned with its welfare in any country can regard with 
equanimity. Doubtless, the effect has been to force down 
the Price of coal in the world market; and it may seem 


that the consumer at least is getting the benefit of the 
industry’s misfortunes. But there is no sign that the 
regime of cheap coal is producing anywhere benefits for 
other industries comparable with the losses inflicted both 
on the coal trade itself and, through the coal trade, on the 
social system as a whole. Each country is losing far more 
from the social maladjustment caused by the depression in 
coal-mining than it is gaining by any reduction in the price 
it pays for its coal. The restoration of the European coal 
mines to reasonable prosperity is, therefore, a task which 
concerns, not the industry alone or even primarily, but 
all European Governments and peoples. 

It is, moreover, essentially, as Mr. Bellerby has recently 
pointed out in a most stimulating pamphlet,* a problem 
calling for solution along international lines. For at present 
the reactions of each national group of coalfields upon the 
others are such as to confine within narrow limits the 
possible benefits of remedial action in any one country. 
If, for example, the British Labour Party were to become 
a Government next year and were at once to repeal the 
Coal Mines Eight Hours Act of 1926 and compulsorily 
reinstate the maximum seven hours day, it is undeniable 
that very considerable difficulties would be experienced 
by the industry in adjusting itself to the reversal of policy. 
The passing of the Eight Hours Act in 1926 was, in our 
view, a thoroughly retrograde, unwise and futile step ; 
but like many mistakes it is not, now that it has been made, 
easy to retrieve by a simple and unconditional reversal. 

The reason for this is plain. The difficulties of the coal 
industry before 1926 led to a strong demand from coal- 
owners for a lowering of the costs of production in order 
to enable them to gain a competitive advantage in overseas 
markets, and also to expand domestic sales of coal by 
lowering the price. This policy rested on two assumptions— 
that the demand for coal was in a high degree elastic, so 
that a relatively small decrease of price would cause a con- 
siderable increase in demand, both at home and abroad, and 
that the lowering of our costs through smaller wages and a 
longer working week would bring our exporters a real com- 
petitive advantage. In the event, both these assumptions 
have been falsified. The demand for coal has been shown 
conclusively to be, under present conditions, highly in- 
elastic, so that even a sharp fall in world prices has brought 
but a very small response in increased world consump- 
tion. So far from gaining any competitive advantage by 
our policy, we have succeeded only in compelling other 
countries to follow our example by worsening the wages 
and conditions of their miners, with the result that, while 
the unhappiness of the world has been substantially in- 
creased, the relative positions of the chief European com- 
petitors in the coal trade remain practically unchanged. 

Indeed, while our mining conditions, even apart from 
unemployment, are bad enough to appal anyone interested 
in the maintenance and improvement of the quality of 
life, the conditions of all Continental mining communities 
appear still to be substantially worse. This is sometimes 
used by Englishmen as an argument to show that they 
cannot be made worse still, because they are already at 
starvation point, and that, accordingly, any further worsen- 
ing of conditions here is bound to give us a competitive 
advantage. But this argument defeats itself. It has 
been used in connection with each successive beating down 
of mining standards during the past eight years; but in 
fact each lowering of our standards has been followed, 
almost automatically, by a worsening of Continental 
conditions. There is, unfortunately, no warrant for 
believing that, even now, the lowest possible human limit 
has been reached. 





* Coal Mining: A European Remedy. By J. R. Bellerby. 
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If, then, every downward step taken in any one country 
compels its competitors to follow it towards the abyss, 
it surely follows that only concerted action will provide a 
satisfactory way of escape. Only by acting together can 
the coal industries of Europe hope to begin the painful 
climb back to the relatively prosperous conditions which 
they have lost. And the prospects of international co- 
operation among them ought to be good; for assuredly 
not one country can count itself a gainer by the continuance 
of the present situation. As the survey of European 
mining conditions recently published by the International 
Labour Office conclusively shows, everyone loses by letting 
things remain as they are now. 

If, then, international co-operation is the remedy, what 
are the right forms for it to take? The most obvious 
suggestion, and one that has been often mooted of late 
years, is that there should be formed, on the lines of the 
existing steel agreement, an international coal cartel for 
the regulation of the European output. It is, however, 
as Mr. Bellerby points out, very doubtful whether this is 
immediately practicable. British coal-owners, for example, 
have not yet reached the stage of linking up their various 
regional marketing schemes to any central organisation for 
the British industry as a whole. They are talking of 
doing this; but it is by no means certain that they will 
do it as yet. And, even where stronger regulative bodies 
do exist, they are finding to-day, in face of the extremely 
unfavourable conditions of the industry, many difficulties 
in the way of making their control effective. Mines which 
are on the verge of bankruptcy cannot afford to miss a 
chance of sales, or to restrict their output within an assigned 
quota. And the enforcement of a common price policy, 
which usually goes with the limitation of output, has been 
steadily breaking down even in Germany—the favoured 
home of the cartel as a form of industrial regulation. 

Restriction of output is certainly the hardest thing to 
begin with ; nor is it by any means certain that it is really 
the key to the immediate problem. The root of the trouble 
lies far more in the instability of labour standards and 
conditions, upon which the main brunt of competitive 
fluctuations has, in fact, fallen hitherto. Mr. Bellerby 
rightly suggests that it is far more hopeful to seek an 
immediate solution in an international attempt to regulate, 
first, hours of labour and secondly, wage standards in the 
various European countries. An international agreement 
limiting to a fixed maximum the daily or weekly hours of 
work of coal miners throughout Europe seems to him the 
correct first step; and he suggests that success in this 
should be followed up at once by an attempt to define for 
each country, on a uniform principle, but not at a uniform 
rate, a minimum standard of wages for the coal-mining 
community. ‘This, he proposes, should be done by relating 
miners’ wages to the actual wages paid in a representative 
group of other trades in each country, the miners’ wage 
not being allowed to fall below a certain proportionate 
relationship to this average. 

The details of this proposal may be right or wrong; in 
any case, it certainly deserves as a whole the most sympa- 
thetic hearing. Just as the nations of Europe attempted 
to tackle on international lines the problem of monetary 
stabilisation, and ended, after many setbacks, in achieving 
real results, so they will have to settle down to an inter- 


national handling of the coal problem. And hours, which 


are far more readily susceptible than wages to international 
regulation, are obviously the first point of attack. Especially 
is this aspect of the question vital to Great Britain; for 
the shadow of the Eight Hours Act still hangs over us, and 
until the controversy which is centred round it is set at 
rest, there will be no secure peace in the mines, and no 
possibility of a successful handling by politicians of the 





mining problem. Therefore, as Mr. Bellerby proposes, we 
ought to attempt international action at this point first of 
all, and to use for it the machinery of the League of Nations 
and of the I.L.O., which has indeed already begun to clear 
the path by the preparation of statistical material invaluable 
as the groundwork for successful international action. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE 
PUBLIC 


T cannot be unfair to take, as an indication of the 
intelligence with which the railway policy of England 
is worked out, the announcement of the passenger 

ticket concessions made this week. After two years of 
growing protest, the railway companies wait until the third 
week of August before deciding upon a few useful improve- 
ments in the arrangements for week-end tickets, and they 
make the new rules come into force on August 24th, just 
as the bulk of the population is preparing for the end of 
the holiday season and regretfully dismissing the hope of 
week-ends out of town until next year. The autumn is 
as good a time as any for starting on the difficult problem 
of co-ordinating the railway and road passenger services ; 
but what is to be said for the commonsense of our railway 
directors when, as in this case of the week-end tickets, 
they delay until the end of an exceptionally good summer 
before taking practical notice of a public agitation that has 
received its strongest support from their own decreasing 
revenues ? 

The widespread discussion in the Press that has been 
stimulated by the new concessions, meagre as they are, 
has served to bring out many points in the debate. The 
railways are undoubtedly beginning to wake up, but in 
the various statements made during the past week by their 
authorised spokesmen it is not possible to find much evi- 
dence of the directors’ understanding of the public’s general 
‘ase. The central question is one of policy in relation to 
the developing needs of the travelling public. Throughout 
the greater part of England transport by motor-coach is 
still in its infancy, but the road-transport companies are 
studying the public and steadily encouraging the traflic. 
There are many counties in which, during the past ten 
years, the social life, both rural and inter-urban, has been 
largely transformed by them, especially in those districts 
where conditions have favoured the multiplication of the light 
single-deck coach. Where, outside the area of the London 
electrification schemes, would it be possible to cite any 
corresponding development of railway traffic ? There has 
been none worthy of serious mention, and yet the railway 
companies make it a subject of complaint that they are 
not getting their full share, or anything like it, of the 
steadily increasing passenger traffic. How in the world, 
under existing conditions, can they expect to? 

Consider the matter, to begin with, in relation to the 
much-advertised week-end concessions. They are, admit- 
tedly, quite good so far as they go. The minimum fares 
under the arrangement are now to be 4s. first class and 
2s. 6d. third, as against 8s. 6d. and 5s. hitherto. The 
chief result of this change is that a very large number of 
popular places within the thirty-mile radius are brought 
within reach of Londoners under the single-fare and one- 
third rule, while the people of the great industrial centres 
in the Midlands and the North are given improved access 
to the hills and moors at an easy distance. At the same 
time the vexatious limits upon the week-end ticket have been 
removed, so that the holder is at liberty to use the return 
half at his pleasure, any time between Saturday and the 
late hours of Tuesday. That is excellent; it has been 
widely welcomed ; but there the concession ends. If the 
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companies had decided upon it six months ago, they might 
have argued that a summer’s experience would offer a fair 
test of the public response. But the change is made at 
the turn of the season, when there can be no week-end 
test of any particular value this year; whereas, if it had 
been linked with a reasonable first step towards the reform 
of the whole cheap-ticket policy, the companies would, 
by the beginning of next spring, be furnished with a mass 
of evidence showing them how they stand in the competition 
with the road-transport services. 

There can be no doubt as to what is mainly wrong with 
the attitude of the railways towards the vital question of 
reduced fares. The directors are still thinking in terms 
of the pre-motor era and the early system of summer 
excursions. Their minds are not yet adjusted to the fact— 
a fact of the first importance to themselves—that a modern 
community is, taken altogether, a travelling community. 
It needs, and wishes, to travel, and it asks very little 
encouragement to indulge its wishes from the railways and 
other transport agencies. This plain and general truth is, 
on the whole, systematically ignored by the British railway 
companies. If it were not ignored, for example, they 
would take advantage of the demonstrable fact that the 
great majority of the people in this country, all round the 
year, want to travel (or are able to travel), not at the 
week-end, but during the weck, and much more into town 
than into the country. But the common railway fare in 
England is higher than in any European country. The 
vast majority of English people cannot afford three- 
halfpence a mile, and therefore they will not pay it. By 
far the larger number of men who travel daily are season- 
ticket holders, and as such outside the companies’ calcula- 
tions in regard to fares. The companies assume that the 
whole of the remainder of the population can be provided 
for by an arrangement which sets aside one day in the week 
upon which the return journey to town can be made at 
single fare. ‘The theory upon which this primitive conces- 
sion is based has not been revised within the past 
half-century, during which period the life of our rural and 
suburban communities has been changed beyond recog- 
nition, A principal part of the theory seems to be that 
the cheap day ticket is needed only by women, who wish 
to make use of it for a half-day’s shopping or a matinée. 
This would appear to be the only explanation of the absurd 
tule by which the ticket is confined to Wednesday or 
Thursday, and is hedged about by vexatious restrictions 
as to the trains by which it is available, and the stations 
from which the return half is not valid. It is impossible 
to study such regulations, and indeed, the entire scheme 
of the severely limited cheap-ticket system, without being 
driven to the conclusion that the English railway companies 
are combined into a gigantic conspiracy for the discour- 
agement of railway travelling. 

Towards the effective breaking of that conspiracy we 
would suggest, first, a complete overhauling of the question 
of fares and ticket privileges, and secondly, a candid recog- 
nition by the companies of the fact that the British railway 
system, apart from certain very striking exceptions, is 
petrified within the conditions of the early railway epoch. 
The best long-distance expresses of our northern and 
Western lines will stand comparison with the finest trains 
in the world ; but the ordinary services, and the suburban 
trains especially, belong to a period, to traflic and social 
conditions, which the English people have long since left 
behind. Why is it—to take the most obvious illustration— 
that the third-class coach is treated as a thing of standard- 
sed, unalterable pattern, modified during nearly 100 years by 
two changes only—the introduction of steam heat and 
the corridor for long distances ? It continues to be built 


with almost no care for the simple and uniform needs of 


the myriad people who use it from day to day. The 


newest coaches turned out by the Southern and other lines 
have no tolerable space for the legs of the passengers. 
The seats are made as narrow as the long-suffering public 
can be expected to endure. They are frequently sloped 
outwards, so as to ensure the maximum of discomfort. 
In contrast to the seats of the Underground, they are 
fixed at a height that takes no account of the average 
stature of Englishmen, not to mention Englishwomen, 
The upholstery is usually hideous and apparently never 
cleaned. The doors are still frequently made with the 
handle outside, and reachable only if the primitive strap- 
window is in working order. The elbow-rest, if any, 
is fixed without reference to the width and _ position 
required by a passenger who wishes to obtain a little 
sleep. The rack, ridiculously narrow, was designed in 
an age before the invention of the suit-case. In the 
corridor trains, again excepting the splendid special ex- 
presses, there is a lavatory which, although it could be as 
sasily aerated as any covert in the world, is frequently 
without ventilation, and therefore, an offence to the whole 
coachful of people. And on top of it all there is the insuf- 
ferable, incomparable, English railway station ! 

The railway companies have given some thought to the 
needs of their long-distance passengers; but, speaking 
generally, they have taken for granted that the public will 
put up with anything on a journey of fifty minutes or two 
hours. The road-transport companies, starting without 
the handicap of a neolithic inheritance, have acted upon 
a totally different assumption. Recognising the strength 
of the railway tradition in England, and knowing that for a 
journey of any length the advantage to the passenger is 
decidedly with the rail over the road, they have given 
attention to all the accessories of travel. They have 
established a scale of reasonable fares, a scale that will 
tend progressively downwards as construction and running 
costs are reduced. They are liberal in the matter of luggage , 
and particularly in regard to such privileges as the carrying 
of a dog. Their cross-country services are putting out of 
action the railway branch lines—which, by the by, 
can be saved from extinction only by being used for motor 
trains, without the expense of station staffs. Moreover, 
and perhaps most important of all, the road companies take 
‘are to provide a comfortable cushioned seat, in which the 
ordinary passenger, travelling at less than the Parliamen- 
tary railway fare, may take his ease, conscious of no very 
marked inferiority to the man in the first-class compart ment, 
or even the man driving his own motor-car. Of course 
the railways are being beaten, and—despite the new week- 
end concessions—they are destined to be beaten. And yet, 
did their somnolent directors but know it, the railway 
system of this island is capable of a development that 
might make it essentially invulnerable. 


DIRT-TRACK MOTOR-CYCLE 
RACING 


NGLISHMEN have been sportsmen and lovers of 
games for centuries. An immense list of national 
games could be compiled if the pastimes of minori- 

ties were included, and such occupations as shove-ha’penny 
or knurr and spell were allowed to rank. But not more 
than a dozen have ever drawn a wide following, and your 
sportsman has always been a conservative, disdaining 
novelties. Shooting, hunting, horse-racing, cricket, football, 
golf, tennis, croquet, bowls, all these have been familiar 
for generations, even though the rules vary, and an 
individual sport gains or loses in popularity. So the present 
year is remarkable in that two new sports have quite 
suddenly annexed a real hold on the national interest. 
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Greyhound racing is more of a spectacle than a sport, 
and perhaps rather more of an excuse for betting than a 
spectacle; if the bookmakers were excluded, it would 
probably cease from sheer inanition in a month, and 
may perish in spite of the betting fever. But dirt-track 
motor-cycle racing is at present entirely divorced from 
betting and attracts about half a million spectators every 
week, simply and solely by its spectacular interest and 
merit. Nor is it only a spectacle. If the headmasters 
of elementary schools could be canvassed, they would 
probably report that 70 per cent. of the male industrial 
youth of the country yearns to enter the motor industry. 
When a schoolboy shyly admits that he wants to be a 
motor mechanic, he by no means implies that he wants to 
repair tyres or operate a lathe or dismantle a worn chassis. 
He means that he wants to drive, and above all, to race. 
Many thousands of young men are now lying awake at night 
scheming how they can get a footing in dirt-track racing. 
It is not primarily fame that attracts them, though the 
uncouth names of the cinder aces—‘ Art,” ‘* Sprouts,” 
“Wizard ’’ and Co.—are already household words in the 
suburbs of many cities. Nor is it money, though a cinder 
ace may earn almost as much as a crack saxophone player. 
To do these lads justice, their ambitions would be unaltered 
if the maximum salary were 50s. a weck, and if reputations 
were confined to garages and the technical press. They 
want an outdoor job, which carries with it a certain amount 
of risk and a severe test of their personal qualities. And 
dirt tracks confront them with a door which can be forced. 
After a satisfactory test on a blank night, any promising 
lad can obtain a public trial. Even if he is not placed in 
any event, he will get “‘ appearance money,” which may 
cover his expenses. He does not need a new and expensive 
machine, for the tracks are too small for really high speeds, 
and a clever rider can win on a mount which has only cost 
him a few pounds. At Stamford Bridge the other night 
I saw a lad with a 1923 engine assembled in a 1922 
frame, which together need not have cost him £15. Prize 
money is good, for the gates are large; Stamford Bridge 
is averaging about 30,000 people a night without any large 
expenditure on advertising. The spectacle makes a special 
appeal to working folk, as it can be displayed by artificial 
light, and is therefore accessible any evening from 8 
o'clock until 10.30 or so during the drier months. It is 
excellently controlled by the Auto-Cycle Union, and a strong 
trade union of riders exists, which very wisely binds its 
members not to enter any track on which betting is allowed : 
it would obviously be impossible to detect ‘“ pulling” 
of a motor-cycle. 

The genesis of this new spectacular sport is a little 
obscure. America was probably its original home, but in 
the States for various reasons its life was rather chequered 
and precarious. It was transplanted three or four years ago 
to Australia, apparently by accident. An American show- 
man travelled the petty townships of Australia with a 
squad of pedal-cycle racers. When monotony caused his 
gates to languish, he experimented with motor-cycle pacing. 
But the motor-bicycles could not get round the flat corners 
of the small concrete tracks any faster than the pedal- 
cycles. One day he staged his show on an earth track, and 
an acrobatic motor-cyclist invented a trick of skidding 
his corners in the soft dirt. Thus, it is said, dirt-track racing 
was born; and in a short time special tracks were laid 
down, and enormous gates were attracted. A single visit 
to any of London’s premier tracks will explain the reason. 

English riders are still novices at the game, and with a 
couple of possible exceptions are outclassed by the imported 
Australian and American experts, who are acting as our 
tutors. These daredevils throw their machines into the 
bends without any slackening of speed. They wrench them 
round the curves so violently that the back wheel slides 








broadside across the track, flinging out huge black plumes 
of ash towards the outside of the curve. Simultaneously 
the front wheel slides in the soft dirt. Often neither wheel 
is making any pretence of pointing in the direction in which 
the rider wishes to go, and in which—despite the visible 
aberrations of his cycle—sheer momentum is actually 
taking him. His machine is a rigid structure weighing two 
or three hundredweight, rigidly compacted of heavy steel] 
tubing; but he subjects it to such stresses that if he were 
riding a standard roadster, its fork and frame would be 
hopelessly twisted in a single lap, and the trussed frame 
would whip amidships so fiercely that the tight chain 
would hang slack and leap off its sprockets. He is not go 
much riding or steering a machine as wrestling with a 
mechanical fiend which seems set upon his destruction; 
and in the duel all the laws of gravity appear to be defied, 
for though the machine all but assumes the horizontal, it 
seldom unsaddles him. 

Even at rest he is the oddest, ugliest, most uncouth 
apparition who ever pretended to be human. Padded 
with leather all over the body, a domed pneumatic helmet 
on his head, his face masked to protect eyes and nose and 
mouth from the flying dirt, he might be one of Wells’s 
Morlocks, or a troglodyte dragged from some antediluvian 
fissure to thrill a jaded civilisation. Mounted and in motion, 
his back flattened along the spine of his machine, his mon- 
strous head cocked resolutely alongside the low peak of 
his mount, the inner leg bent and trailing in the rolled 
ashes, he is a reptile, an insect, anything but a human 
being. Four of these apparitions roll slowly up to the 
starting line, and suddenly hell is unleashed as amidst 
a thunderous roar and jets of flame they crash down the 
short straight, fighting for the coveted inside position on 
the first bend. The crowd, behind the flexible safety fence 
of stout wire mesh, duck or hold up newspapers as the 
back wheels skid outwards, and hurl their great cinder 
plumes clean over the rails. Sliding, skidding, scrabbling, 
almost horizontal, the quartette tear round the bend, fight 
anew for the inside position down the next straight, re- 
commence their defiance of gravity and their duel with 
death as the next bend is entered. And eventually, if all 
goes well, four grim, determined devils, practically locked 
in a solid mass, cross the finishing line together, for the 
cleverest or the luckiest to win by half a wheel. 

The game is dangerous, of course. Normally there is 
no great peril, for at high speed the racing man falls like a 
baby or a drunken man. His crashes are instantaneous, 
so that he has no time to stiffen himself; and it is the 
stiff body which fractures in a spill. The dirt is soft to 
tumble on, and the crash helmet protects the skull. Now 
and again a man falls when he is being hunted so fiercely 
that those behind cannot avoid him; and then anything 
may happen, though British tracks have hitherto been 
pleasantly immune from casualties. In Australia, perhaps 
one man is killed every winter. There is no special danger 
for the spectators, excepting perhaps the front rows on 4 
bend; and these are fairly adequately guarded by strong 
wire fences, designed to catch and damp a ricochetting 
motor-cycle. In Australia a machine bucks into the 
crowd at long intervals, but there is no evidence that this 
can occur with a proper fence. 

It is impossible to foretell the duration of the boom. At 
present the spectacle is a novelty, and is unquestionably 4 
most attractive draw. It is older in Australia, where there 
is as yet no fading of interest. It is plainly superior to 
greyhound racing as a spectacle, since its gates owe nothing 
to the gambling interest, and the bulk of the period for 
which a meeting lasts is packed with actual racing. It 
may not be of any great engineering value, as existing 
roadster frames are equal to the stresses of the roads, and 
the reinforced frames used for this track work are un- 
necessary on the road. It provides an open door for the 
ambitions of vast numbers of youngsters, especially in the 
industrial classes. On the whole, therefore, it may be 


welcomed as a genuine addition to the catalogue of clean 
and wholesome entertainments. 


GEOFFREY WEALD. 
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IT IS NOW SIX DAYS 


T is now six days since I arrived at the hotel, and I 
] am already a veteran among its inhabitants. There 
is only one table in the dining-room that is occupied 
by the same people who occupied it when Icame. Everyone 
else has fled, not because this hotel is not as good as any 
other hotel, but under the sting of the universal modern 
passion for going somewhere else. Since the invention of 
the cheap motor-car and the charabanc, there are thousands 
of people who would sulk if during their holidays they 
had to make a stay of more than two days in Heaven 
itself. It is a natural craving to see—or rather, to have 
seen—as many places as possible, and the motor-car enables 
the new rich and the new poor alike to indulge it. And 
so we find a vast multitude of men and women doing their 
utmost to visit all the seaside resorts and coves of Cornwall 
in a whirling week or two. The man who finds himself 
at St. Ives will not stay at St. Ives but will fly to Newquay, 
and, finding himself at Newquay, will fly to Tintagel, and 
finding himself at Tintagel will fly to Bude, and finding 
himself at Bude will fly to Fowey, and finding himself at 
Fowey will fly to Falmouth, and finding himself at Fal- 
mouth will fly to the Lizard, and so on till it is time to 
gohome. And by the end of a month—or even a fortnight— 
he will have collected enough names of places to make him 
as happy as a Red Indian brave with a collection of scalps. 
He will be equipped to take part in one of those geographical 
conversations which are like examinations; and, if any- 
body asks, “‘ Did you get as far as Boscastle ? ” he will be 
able to answer from his encyclopedic memory, “* Yes, I 
spent an afternoon at Boscastle. I remember I bought 
some lemons at Boscastle, and they charged me threepence 
each for them.”’ In short, he will be stored with know- 
ledge, stored with memories. How poor in comparison 
will be the man who has spent the month in one place, 
and seen no more of the country than can be seen by a man 
on foot between one meal and another ! 

And yet I am not sure that I envy these peregrine holiday- 
makers. I see them every morning tumbling out of chara- 
bancs into the village in which I am staying, grinding their 
way slowly in their cars towards the parking-places, hurrying 
in clusters down towards the ruined castle that the guide- 
books make out to be the eminent glory of the place, and 
off again after a meal up and down narrow hill-roads in 
search of another name on the map. For they see little 
more than is represented by a name on a map. They 
certainly do not see this village if they see only the village. 

I myself am, perhaps, particularly capable of disappoint- 
ment at first sight, and I confess that at first sight I was 
disappointed in the village. My heart sank when I got out 
of the car and glanced down the grey street of shops and 
little villas; yet such is the contradictoriness of human 
nature that, if anyone had said to me just then, ‘“‘ How 
perfectly appalling!” I should have replied angrily, “ It 
seems to me perfectly beautiful.”” If I have taken the 
trouble to go to a place I will not for the time being admit 
to anybody except myself that I have found the place 
hot worth going to. If someone says, ‘“‘ Look at those 
ghastly bungalows,” I reply, “‘ What do a few bungalows 
matter? The sea’s perfect, the cliffs are perfect, and the 
beach would be perfect, too, if no one were on it.” Simi- 
larly have I argued in Rome, in Bournemouth, in Edin- 
burgh, in Hastings, in Walton-on-the-Naze, in all of which— 
mM some of them not without justification—I was disap- 
pointed at first sight. On the other hand, I had no such 
feeling of disappointment in my first sight of Florence, 
Brighton and Monte Carlo, because in none of them did 
Teality contradict expectation: it endorsed and improved 
on it. But here in the village expectation is mocked. I 
do not know why it is that seaside houses nearly always 


look, not as if they were meant to be lived in, but only as 
if they were meant to be let to people staying at the seaside. 
Perhaps, as that is their object, and as they fulfil their 
object perfectly, they have fulfilled the chief condition of 
good architecture. But somehow we seldom feel that the 
landscape is richer for their existence. They do not carry 
out that noble pattern of permanence that we find in the 
rocks and the hills. That is possibly why we are disap- 
pointed. That is why, for the first day or two, I, too, 
leaped into a car and hastened out of the village over 
rough roads in search of other names on the map. 

Nor am I sorry that I did so, for I found nearly every- 
where else the same bungalows and the same houses, and, 
after every flight, I returned to the village less discontented 
than when I had left it. I lost in consequence much of 
the desire to see other places, and one day I even left the 
car idle in the garage and walked half a mile out of the 
village beyond the square-towered church, and so on to the 
cliffs. It was a day of idle clouds floating in a blue sky, 
and following their white reflections across a blue sea. 
That was all there was to look at—that and the tide foaming 
far below under the high rocks, with a continual turmoil of 
starving seagulls circling into the air and loudly lamenting 
the barrenness of the rocky shore. There is no bird, I am 
sure, that labours so perpetually after food and obtains so 
little as the seagull. This is not so in harbour towns, 
where the birds can fight for fresh treasures of refuse all 
day long. But here there is no harbour and no refuse, 
and all day long the birds fly from rock to rock, explore 
bay after bay, circle high in the air and settle among the 
ferns on the cliff-tops, making a mournful noise as each 
place proves to be more niggardly than the last. One 
day, when I took my lunch out and began to eat it in a 
cove, two large gulls came and sat on a rock behind me 
and lifted their pale yellow beaks up to Heaven and howled 
like starving wolves. When I threw some fat on the sand 
a young bird that was walking about whining, with grey 
humped shoulders, approached it cautiously, withdrew, 
approached it again, withdrew again, while all the time the 
two elder birds continued to sing their worse than dirge 
with uplifted beaks, their anguish becoming pitiable every 
time the young bird almost touched the fat. It would have 
moved a sensitive man’s heart to see the fuss those great 
birds made over a piece of not very good cheese. 


Still, it is very pleasant to be idle, to speculate on the 
appetites of seagulls without expending too much sympathy 
on them, to lie among the ferns while Painted Ladies chase 
one another across one’s face. It is pleasant to do nothing, 
and to let things happen in the sky and in the sea and on 
the rocks, and, if they do not happen, to feel no disappoint- 
ment. There again, however, I am afraid, I am less than 
a philosopher. Wherever I go I continually wish things 
to happen, and, if they persist in not happening, I have the 
sensations of a starved seagull. I do not ask very much— 
a ladybird lighting on my hand, a fragment of rainbow, 
or a shower over the sea, the white bow of a new moon seen 
not through glass—almost anything that marks one hour 
as different from another is enough for me. This, I think, 
is not mere sentimentality : it is a craving for detail such 
as brings vast expanses vividly to life. I do not wish to 
criticise the sea or the sky, but they please us all the more 
because of the continual variety that breaks their monotony. 
I do not think I should like to live beside a permanently 
blue sea under a permanently blue sky. If it were our doom 
to do so, how we should welcome the appearance of a little 
islet of raincloud casting its purple shadow on the water! 
The excitement with which children wait for the coming 
of the seventh wave, tumbling into the reflection of its 
own crest is evidence of our inborn demand for variety. 
And so is the pleasure we feel when amid the stillness of 
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the bay we see the black neck of a cormorant as he floats 
low in the water waiting for his next serpentine plunge 
after his prey. It is not that the cormorant seen at that 
distance is beautiful. We may scarcely be able to see him: 
we may not be able to see what he is doing. Yet he is 
something alive, something that by his presence has inter- 
rupted the monotony of the sea. 

And better even than cormorants are seals. It may 
be that people who see seals every day of their lives feel 
no heightening of excitement when, far below them in the 
waters, they see a little dark nose protruding from a wave 
and disappearing again. It is, perhaps, absurd to be 
excited, because at this height we cannot really see the seal. 
We cannot see the tender expression in his eyes as he makes 
for his home in the dark cave on the half-tide. But how 
eagerly we look for his re-emergence! I will swear that, 
if a Prime Minister or a Lord Chancellor were present on 
the cliff, he, too, would cry triumphantly, ‘“ There he is,” 
as the long shadow of the seal became visible again in the 
green water of a rising wave. The seal for the moment 
represents all the variety of life, and we follow his inter- 
mittent surf-riding towards his cave with as tense a gaze 
as though we were watching a horse-race. 

And so with a hawk in the air. Hearing the croak of a 
carrion-crow, one looks up and sees the crow circling round 
a hawk, like a boxer round his opponent. ‘Terrified, he 
takes to flight, the hawk pursuing him, and, just as the 
hawk is about to pounce, the crow turns on his back, rolls 
over, and, outwitting him, makes off again. Repeatedly, 
the hawk overtakes him, is about to pounce, and the crow 
dodges him in the same fashion, till with a final croak he 
bolts towards another headland. 

And so . . . But the catalogue of things that happen in 
the village would fill a book. And they happen only if you 
stay in the village and resist the deceitful appeal of geo- 
graphy. I know that I myself will yield to it to-morrow 
again, but I know that I shall be a fool. I should be far 
happier if I remained here on the edge of the village, lying 
all day, indolently expectant, on a cliff under the archway 


of the sun. Pa. 


Correspondence 
THE POLICE AND THE 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTvEsSMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. Gordon Young, calls 
attention to what would, on the face of it, appear to be a very 
high-handed and unwarrantable invasion of public liberty. 
It would be most interesting to be told in virtue of what Act 
the Customs authorities take upon themselves the task of deciding 
whether or not a publication is ** indecent * or ** seditious,” and 
of confiscating any book on their ** Index” which chances to 
fall into their hands. 

I suspect that the Customs have in reality no such powers, 
for a barrister who specialises in medico-legal questions once 
related to me the story of a complete capitulation on the part 
of Customs oflicials who had held up a German work that had 
been ordered by post, from which episode it would appear that 
the officials knew the weakness of their position just as well as 
the lawyer who told them of it. 

Possibly the Customs ollicials’ explanation would be that, 
in the case in question, they were satisfied that the book was 
required for a proper purpose, a surmise which is supported 
by the information given Mr. Young that ‘ very serious en- 
quiries * would be instituted concerning the reasons actuating 
a person attempting to procure a forbidden book. If so it would 
be still more interesting to know how the Customs come to 
possess power to discriminate between suitable and unsuitable 
persons for the possession of books which have been ofiicially 
(though secretly) pronounced too unwholesome for publication. 

As to the “ very serious enquiries * darkly hinted at by the 
Customs official, if there exists any power under English law 
which permits the police to demand of the King’s lieges their 
reasons for possessing or wishing to possess certain books upon 
which the * authorities * (convenient euphemism screening the 
identity of departmental autocrats) of the day may happen to 
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frown I venture to think that very few of us are aware of the 
circumstance. 

It would seem high time that we awoke to the fact that by 
meekly acquiescing in this novel kind of law-making, law-making 
by means of rules of departmental procedure which lack the 
sanction of Parliament and have never been debated by the 
people’s representatives, we stand every chance of losing some 
of the most prized among our national liberties. It is premature 
to conclude, as is so commonly done, that the new freedom js 
won; the reactionists are putting up a very strong fight, the 
more effective because it shuns the open.—Yours, etc., 

BM/BVD6. 


A SHOCK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
To the Editor of Ti New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reading the figures I have quoted, your readers wil] 
doubtless decide between my deductions and those of Mr, 
Meyrick Booth in accordance with their own angle of observation 
in each case. It is obvious that to some extent we are both 
groping more or less in the dark, and if similar statistics were 
available for the preceding and subsequent periods, without the 
1914-18 complication to cloud them, they would greatly illumin. 
ate this very difficult problem. Of course, nobody can know 
how many men might have been employed had there been 
fewer women available for office work ; but a fairly close study 
of the situation leads me to think that nothing like so many as 
the ** two or three hundred thousand ”’ suggested by Mr. Booth 
have actually been excluded by reason of female competition. 
I observe that Mr. Booth in his latest letter modifies his conten- 
tion by dropping the adjective “ primary,” and insisting only 
that the influx of women has been a cause of unemployment, 
and in that form I should not venture to contest the point. 

3ut the emancipation of women has brought both gain and 
loss ; and I think Mr. Booth under-estimates the gain and over- 
estimates the loss. Has he not, for instance, overlooked the 
fact that youths who, a generation ago, would have been entering 
into business life, are now remaining at the Secondary School 
and the University? They are not, I think, crowding into 
other callings at the expense of those who might else have been 
employed therein, but rather they are entering upon professional 
careers, as teachers, engineers, chemists, etc., in many of which 
there has been an expansion of the demand for skilled and 
educated young men during the past quarter of a century. 
Incidentally, this fact of the prolongation of the ‘ schooling” 
period makes Mr. Booth’s view of “the marriageable age” 
for men rather old-fashioned. Many of us who in our day were 
‘** men of the world and of business ” at seventeen years of age, 
have sons who at twenty are yet students. I doubt gravely 
whether their business opportunities are the principal cause 
of the shrinkage of the opportunity of marriage as a career for 
women. Moreover, while I agree that the element of compe- 
tition for employment is a serious social handicap, I cannot 
accept the suggestion that domestic life is the only sphere in 
which co-operation between the sexes is possible. 

I fancy that one of the most significant features of the age- 
group figures will be found in the early age entries. ‘Thousands 
of young girls nowadays enter office life in occupations that 
hardly existed in the last generation. The great Societies and 
Companies transacting Sickness Insurance and Industrial Life 
business, the public offices also dealing with Sickness and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, the Co-operative Societies and_ large 
Retail Department Stores and Multiple Traders, in some depart- 
ments at least are employing armies of girls and young women 
upon work which, if men were to be employed at adequate 
salaries, would require such drastic reorganisation as to reduce 
the personnel in numbers, and probably involve the introduction 
of yet more new machinery into the offices. If it were not 
sapable of such reorganisation, it is doubtful whether men 
would be found to carry it through, at the salaries the system 
could stand, for the work itself is routine and not at all inter- 
esting to a mind of any alertness. For boys it would be a blind 
alley. Of the girls who enter upon it, some qualify for skilled 
clerical work (and may be credited to Mr. Booth’s case), others 
leave for marriage or for other careers, and the residue stay on 
as women at girls’ wages or little more. 

I hope it will be clear that I am not minimising the importance 
of the problem ; but it will have to be tackled on some other 
basis than that of an assumed or actual conflict of men’s and 
women’s interests, Both sexes must bring the statesman s 
outlook to bear upon it. My fear is that in a (probably) vain 
effort to stem a development that is natural and healthy 
itself, we may neglect the really practical steps that might be 
taken if we had imagination and courage enough, to deal both 
with the problem of Unemployment and that of the rehabilitation 
and strengthening of family life. : 

I apologise for the length of this letter, and hope it may be 
excused by the importance of the subject Mr. Booth has opened.— 
Yours, etec., ’ Frep Hvucnes, 


National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers. 
17-20 Holborn Hall, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
August 20th. 
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Miscellany 
MANDOLINATA 


HE Miramare Hotel sleeps, or at any rate pretends 
to. Two hours ago the band shut up and went 
to bed; the dancers have wandered home along 

moonlit alleys or upstairs to the Miramare bedrooms. 
The barman downstairs has been allowed to go to bed. 
Even the night porter sleeps. 

A ferocious bang on the locked front door rouses him. 
Behold outside the maresciallo and two carabiniert! At 
half-past two in the morning! Mamma mia! Giuseppe 
trembles, though his own conscience is for the moment 
clear. Still one never knows ... 

“A Signor X. Is he staying here ? ” 

Giuseppe gasps with relief. 

“Yes, Signor X. has been here a month. 
Number 426.” 

“Take us up to his room immediately.” 

Giuseppe cannot but hesitate an instant. 
guest at this hour! Whatever his offence, 
hardly decent. 

“ At once. Every moment is of value. 
of life and death.” 

To this there is no reply but to throw open the doors 
of the lift and usher in the three myrmidons of the law. 
Excitement communicates itself to Giuseppe as the lift 
rushes up to the fourth floor. Even the maresciallo seems 
to bristle with anticipation. He glances at his watch. 

“Tt is already the half-hour,” he mutters. 

At the end of the corridor is Number 426. The maresciallo 
hastens towards it and bangs on the door. No answer. 
“Too late!’ He bangs again. 

After several violent bangs they hear sounds within. 
The thud of a heavy body getting out of bed is heard, 
and footsteps approaching the door. The maresciallo 
stands expectant, his eves fixed on the place where the 
face of the inmate of the room will probably appear. 
The door is opened cautiously, but the maresciallo’s eyes 
are fixed upon a large expanse of purple silk pyjama. 
The face is at least a foot above. The maresciallo’s gaze 
travels up and lights upon an enormous visage with 
gargantuan nose looking down upon him, crimson with 
annoyance. 

“What do you want?” 

“Are you Signor X.?”’ 

“Of course Iam. What is this joke of yours? ”’ 

“It is not a joke, Signore. Kindly let me into your 
rom. By now, if this message is correct, you should 
have committed suicide. But I find you in bed.” 

He hands the message to the purple-clad gentleman. 
It is from the wireless station : 


He occupies 


Disturb a 
it seems 


It is a matter 


The door remains half open. 


Message from Budapest. Prevent Kolya X. staying at Mira- 
mare Hotel from threatened suicide at two-thirty a.m. on June 14 
urgent 

gent. 


“This message was brought down to me from the 
Marconi station only fifteen minutes ago. I collect my 
carabinieri and by a miracle of haste we arrive at two- 
thirty, only to find you in bed. Please have the goodness 
to explain, Signore.” 

“This is from my father. It is true that I told him 
I should commit suicide this morning at two-thirty, in 
a letter. But as you see, I have not done so. I have 
changed my mind.” 

“Ha-ha! That is very good indeed. That we should 
be called from our beds to save a suicide who has changed 
his mind. Pray understand, Signore, that you will hear 
more of this!” 

“Iam very sorry that I have not been able to oblige 
you, but you understand that I am quite ready to do 
anything you may suggest within reason to compensate 
you for your disappointment.” 

, The maresciallo smiles graciously as though to say, 

Ah, now youre talking!’ 

_ As for disappointment, that is not quite the word. 
We are delighted to see the Signore standing before us in 
florid health. Delighted indeed! Our haste was to 
prevent so sad a calamity as the death of so brave a 

ignore. Fortunately this was not necessary.” 


“How will it do if we meet and talk this over 
to-morrow ?”’ asks the purple gentleman, who is begin- 
ning to yawn. ‘I have only been in bed an hour and 
am confoundedly sleepy. J apologise for my father’s 
impetuosity, and wish you all a very good night.” 

He holds the door open in so compelling a fashion that 
the three men, with the hovering Giuseppe, retire without 
another word except an obsequious “ Good-night.” The 
purple gentleman locks his door and gets back into bed. 
He sleeps till mid-day. 

* * * * * 


The news of this nocturnal adventure thrilled Spiaggia. 
The tall lonely young man who for a month had sat silent 
in a corner of the ballroom after dinner, watching with 
melancholy preoccupation the antics of his fellow-guests, 
became a public figure. A large number of unusual people 
dined at the Miramare to have a good look at the hero 
of the day. They could have seen him more cheaply if 
they had gone to the Café for coffee after dinner, for it 
was there he was to be seen, not in his accustomed place 
at the hotel. Eager inquirers at the Miramare were 
informed that he had interviewed the maresciallo in the 
afternoon, and that the maresciallo was completely satis- 
fied with his explanation. He had behaved in a manner 
molto signorile. 

Kolya X. was laboriously writing a letter to his father. 
The Café ink and the Café pen, combined with the Café 
paper, made this task even more distasteful than usual. 
His huge well-clad form sprawled over the narrow table. 
An enormous crossed leg protruded on the side opposite 
him. Every now and then he would lift his eyes in 
gloomy meditation, and invariably met the lively gaze 
of some interested observer. He seemed unconscious of 
the attention he was attracting : 

Dear Father,—I had to tip the police heavily on account of 
your wireless message. The consequence is that I am_ harder 
up than ever. If you would telegraph me some money it would 
serve a better purpose than rousing everybody in Spiaggia at 
two-thirty in the morning. Excuse me! I know you meant 
well. I am in a desperate state, and unless you send me some- 
thing I shall kill myself, but I shall not tell you when, next time. 
You cannot prevent me.—Your unhappy son, Koya. 
Kolya was the son of a rich Jewish merchant. He had 

early shown a disinclination for work of any kind, a 
disinclination that had been indulged and even encouraged 
by his doting parents, who, after giving him an expensive 
education, had supplied funds for luxurious vagrancy. 
He had wandered round the world seeking happiness, he 
said, but could not find it. His father suggested that he 
would be happier if he had some occupation, something 
that would anchor him somewhere. 

** Very well,” said Kolya. ‘* Find me something to do, 
but not in Budapest.” 

So he was sent to England with introductions to one of 
the leading Jewish merchants of that country. He was 
at once engaged as clerk as a first step to learning the 
business. He turned up on the first day of his engagement 
and sat at a table much too small for him through a long 
morning of extreme boredom. The afternoon was worse, 
and went on until six o’clock. At the end of the day he 
went to the head of his department and asked how much 
salary he was to get. 

‘“*'Three pounds a week,” he was told. 

“Three pounds a week to sit at that small table and 
be bored to tears. No, thank you, it is not interesting 
enough! That is the end of my engagement. Good 
afternoon.” 

His father was so indignant with him for what he con- 
sidered his bad manners that he cut down by half the 
liberal allowance he was still making him. Kolya con- 
tinued his travels in search of Nirvana, but it was even 
more difficult to find with straitened means. By the time 
he drifted to Spiaggia he had sunk into a state of melan- 
choly which, however, he wore with such a comic spirit 
that no one believed in it. 

For he made a good many friends after the episode of 
the wireless message, and he was known by the natives as 
Il Signorin’? Suicidio, or simply as Il Lungo-lungo. He 
used to go picnicking up on the mountain, and would 
amuse the company by his ridiculous talk about suicide 
and his threats to throw himself there and then from a 
rocky peak. One day he lay stretched his whole huge 
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length on a rosemary-scented cliff-side after lunch, and 
cried : 

‘* Why can I find nothing worth while? My life is a 
wilderness ; I wander and wander about in it and arrive 
nowhere. Should I have stayed in that office? Should 
I have been happier because I was working? No, NO, 
dear Madame, I should have died of ugliness. I, the 
most hideous person you have ever seen, adore beauty, 
and the sight of those clerks sitting round me doing ugly 
work they must hate would have killed me. Not that 
way would I wish to die. I would like to die of beauty, 
smothered, intoxicated, asphyxiated, by it. I would like to die 
loving some glorious woman or enchanting boy. This can 
never happen, because glorious women and enchanting boys 
will not allow me to love them. I am too ugly and now 
I am not rich enough. NOW IS THE TIME!” he 
shouted, suddenly leaping to his feet, waving his great 
arms and rushing to the edge of the precipice. Everyone 
ran laughing to pull him back. 

“You can’t commit suicide till you’ve digested your 
lunch,” said someone, pushing him back on to the grass. 

“That’s true. Such a good lunch too! Besides, it 
would be rude to end such a charming picnic thus. I 
must postpone my happiness.” He lit a cigarette. 

Little Anyuta threw herself upon him and_ began 
stroking his face. 

““Ugly man! Great big ugly man!” 

“There, you see! Even Anyuta at seven years old 


finds me hideous. Oh, Anyuta, have pity on me! Will 
you marry me, please, and save me from suicide ? ” 
“Yes, yes. I love you, great ugly Lungo-lungo. You 


are so—queer! May I marry him, Mama?” 

The pretty Russian woman laughed. Kolya looked at 
her reproachfully. 

**She laughs! The idea is too ridiculous. Three times 
in this week have I asked your mother to marry me, 
Anyuta, and now when you say yes—she laughs. She 
has laughed three times before this.” 

Since Anyuta had met Kolya she had delighted to climb 
about him as though he were some exciting rock. She 
flung her arms round him now. 

“I am not laughing.” 

Kolya held her tiny head in his great hands. 

‘** Someone who does not laugh!” he said; and because 
she kissed him spontaneously, he blushed. 

The Russian widow was regarding him darkly. 

“You know, it is all bosh about wanting to marry. 
You do not want to marry me—or anyone else.” 

He sat up. 

** Tow brutally you understand, you dark woman with 
witch’s eyes! Ido not want to marry, it is perfectly true. 
But I passionately want to want to marry. I have a 
deep longing to love a woman like yourself and to have 
a family, and to live for ever in a house with my family 
and enjoy it. After all, I am a Jew, and sometimes I 
feel I should make a great patriarch—but the rest of the 
time I know that I should not. I know too well that if 
you of your graciousness were to accept my proposal of 
marriage, I should be frightened and run away. But I 
know that you will go on refusing me because, first, I 
am a Jew, and you are pure Slav and hate Jews, and 
second, because I am ugly and foolish, and because God, 
besides making me ugly and foolish, has pleased to make 
me tall like a tower so that all men should see this great 
hideous Kolya. Nowhere can I hide my stupid unnecessary 
body. How could a woman like you look at me, even if 
I were rich, which I am no longer. So I go on safely 
asking you to marry me, because it gives me a wonderful 
sensation of normality to pretend that I want you in 
that way. I do not. I adore you, and I should like 
to spend my whole life with you.” 

The Russian woman, who had wisdom as well as beauty, 
was not offended. 

** Alas, Kolya, that will not be possible,” she said with 
a smile. ‘“‘ After next week we shall not meet again— 
at least for a very long time. I am going back to Russia.” 

Something in her tone told him that she was going to 
meet some man—perhaps to be married. 

“To Russia! You leave me?” He leapt up again. 

“You will come too, Lungo-lungo!” cried Anyuta, 
clinging to him. 


ee 


‘““No, no. She does not want me. I can see it! [ft 
is just my luck. Let us go down the mountain quickly 
and have large drinks at the Café.” 

For the rest of that week Kolya devoted himself to his 
Russian friends. He disappeared the day before they 
were to leave. 

** Ask me no questions,” he said. 
see me. Perhaps I am going to throw myself over the 
cliff. Perhaps not.” 

‘“He talks of nothing but suicide, that fellow,” said 
someone. ‘* That kind never does it.” 

Kolya could have been found on the Marina, where he 
spent the whole day decorating a large boat with flowers, 
When he had finished, the boat was like a flower itself. 
He had cleared the two horticulturists’ shops, and had 
made garlands of myrtle and oranges in Florentine fashion 
to hang from stern to mast and from mast to 
prow. 

‘“* Carin’ assai! Comha fatto bene il Signorin’ Suicidio !” 
An admiring crowd had been watching him all day. 

The same crowd, augmented, was also there the next 
day when the Naples steamer hooted its warning. It 
saw Il Signorin’ Suicidio leading the Russian widow and 
her child down the quay to the flower boat; it heard the 
ery of wonder from Anyuta as she jumped into it and 
seized the huge doll that looked out among roses from 
the prow like a figure-head. It heard the mandolinata 
of the three barbers sitting in the stern, and it gave a 
slightly derisive cheer as the boat swung away from the 
quay towards the steamer. 

‘“* Kolya, you are mad!” exclaimed the widow, laughing 
a little self-consciously. ‘‘ How could you do such a 
thing ? ” 

* You do not like it? 
failure ! ” 

“It is delicious. I love it, of course. 
time you must have spent on it!” 

‘““ What is time?” said Kolya. She felt that here was 
not the moment to begin an argument on this subject, 
so she cried: ‘“‘ Anyuta will never forget this adventure, 
will you, Anyuta ? ” 

Anyuta clasped her doll and vowed she wouldn't. 

In five minutes they were on the steamer, and they 
hung over the side listening to the mandolinata of the 
smiling barbers in the boat below. Another curious 
crowd gathered round them and listened too. When the 
time came to go, everyone watched Kolya climb into his 
flower boat and wave a large yellow silk handkerchief. 

How bleak it was going back in that gay boat alone 
with the mandolines which had become barbers again, 
and looked at him with kindly amusement. He felt a 
little foolish as he came ashore into the large crowd that 
stared at him. 

‘*Perhaps I have made a fool of myself again,” he 
thought. ‘‘ But at any rate it pleased Anyuta.” 

He left the quay hurriedly, and the decorated boat was 
soon full of screaming children tearing the flowers and 
oranges from it. 

He spent the next three days lying in the sun on the 
beach. Then he wrote to his Russian friend : 

Darling, darling friend !—No news for you, because nothing 
happens since you left. It’s just my luck. So shortly after 
meeting you I am left broken-hearted. How I wish to be near 
you. Don’t laugh, please! But suicide is near. I have been 
burnt from the sun. Such terrible pains. My nerves are in a 
fearful state. I must find courage to make an end because 50 
the life is rotten. How I envy you to travel! How long I had 
such a life. But now I must stay here and wait for my father to 
send money to pay my bills. Fortunately Spiaggia is a wonderful 
place full of thoughts of you, so I do not suffer so much as I might. 


A kiss to my dear Anyuta and much love to your beautiful self. 
—Your faithful friend, Koya. 


I think this is the last letter you will get from me. 


“But you will not 


It was to honour you. Another 


But so much 


He never saw the answer to that letter, telling him not 
to talk such nonsense about suicide, because in a week 
he was dead. ; 
Peasants going to work on a crystal August morning 
found him lying outside the cemetery shot through the 
heart. He had sat in the Café talking to acquaintances 
all the evening before, had drunk four double whiskeys, 
and for a change had not talked of suicide. He left when 


the Café closed to go for a walk in the moonlight. Two 
people met him on his way down to the cemetery, and 
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he had said ‘‘ Good-night” cheerfully. No one heard 
the shots, of which there had been four. 

He had prepared everything carefully. Evidently funds 
had come from his father, for his table was neatly arranged 
with envelopes containing money for the tradesmen. A 
letter to the manager of the hotel contained this : 


I hope I shall not inconvenience you very much. I am going 
down to the cemetery to shoot myself, at the gate, so that my 
body will not have to be carried far, and you will not have the 
displeasure of receiving it. Please let my father know at the 
enclosed address. I ask please that when I am buried a man- 
dolinata shall be played at my grave. Thank you for your 
kindness to me. 


In spite of the heat everyone went to Lungo-lungo’s funeral 
in the Protestant cemetery, some from curiosity, but 
many because the strange creature with all his oddness 
and the modo signorile in which he had finally carried 
out his threat, had pleasantly impressed the inhabitants 
of Spiaggia. They did not laugh when the three barbers 
came forward and, with streaming eyes, played Se chiagnere 
me siente and Torna a Surriento. The thin notes of the 
mandolines tinkled through the radiant air. The solemn 
resting-place of willing exiles seemed to stir as the unwonted 
sound floated among the cypress trees—a futile, pathetic 
tinkle. Fairy Compton MACKENZIE. 


IN THE DAMASCUS-BEIRUT 


TRAIN 
_ = thou shouldst be with me at this 


hour, 

For, as the train through Anti-Lebanon 
Climbs slowly, by the track a gold speck shone, 
Which on inspection proves to be a flower 
Of celandine ; then more; a “‘ very dower” 
Of such, ere we a hundred yards have gone. 
By Coele-Syria, if I should count on, 
To spot some thcusands more I have the power. 


So I remember thee—thy happy bliss 
In modest beauty, simple yet sublime ; 
Remember, too, as is made clear by this 
Delightful poem, with what lazy skill 
Thou didst pen sonnets, tagging rhyme with rhyme, 
Till thou hadst managed fourteen lines to fill. 
EpwWarpD THOMPSON. 


THE PRESS-GANG 


[This story is told almost exactly as it was told to the writer 
by the person to whom the incident happened.] 


T was the year 1812. The great comet of the year 

I before had prophesied amazing things; and the 

amazing things seemed now but too likely to happen. 

The air was thick with wars and rumours of wars, in the 
south, in the far east, or in the west. 

Men found it hard to live in those days. Those who 
went to the war died or were disabled, and those who 
stayed at home often starved. When, therefore, young 
Rutherford heard from the Mayor of Sunderland (an old 
friend of his father’s) that he had a post to offer, the 
young man rejoiced. He was just over twenty, had 
been married two years, and had a child a year old. 
Posts were to be taken if they came your way, and even 
the most decrepit gift-horse was not to be looked in the 
mouth. He set out, accordingly, to walk the ten miles 
to Stanhope, and thence he found carters, farmers or 
tradesmen to give him an occasional lift. 

He arrived in Sunderland at eight in the morning ; 
and, thinking it too early to call on the Mayor, resolved 
to go down to the sea-front. For, in 1812, not one man 
in three in all England had ever caught sight of the sea ; 
and young Rutherford felt that this was a chance not to 


be missed. He would have a wonder to tell his wife about 
when he returned. ‘I was a fool nevertheless,” he said, 
as he told me the story seventy years later. For hardly 
had he stepped on to the front when a band of sailors 
suddenly pounced on him, and, despite his desperate 
resistance, carried him by main force to a filthy inn close 
by, thrust him headlong into a room, and, leaving one 
of their number to mount guard, went out in search of 
fresh victims. 

For some minutes Rutherford was too stunned to think ; 
but, when his mental powers returned, he realised what 
had happened. Even to his lonely home news had pene- 
trated that the most stupid of all wars had begun: that 
in addition to Napoleon we now had America as an enemy, 
and that Madison, having the Presidential Election in 
view, had—not without provocation—declared war. More 
“sailors” were wanted, for the war would be mainly 
naval; the press-gangs had been let loose, and it was 
into the hands of a press-gang that Rutherford had fallen. 
Without the “ press,” it was universally agreed, the one 
free country in Europe could not maintain its freedom : 
and he, shut up in his squalid prison ten feet square, was 
now one of the saviours of British liberty. 

It is to be feared that he did not clearly appreciate the 
splendour of his lot. His thoughts dwelt on other things 
than the glory of saving England by his exertions and 
Europe by his example. How was he to let his wife know 
what had happened? What would become of her and 
the baby-child ? To him the sea, and the life of a sailor, 
were unknown horrors—though he had sometimes talked 
with sailors, and had reason to believe that no imagination 
could make the horrors worse than they really were—and 
his heart sank in the utter abandonment of despair. Savage 
officers, brutal punishments, storms, sea-sickness, battle, 
wounds, mutilations, death—all these mingled in one tor- 
turing agony with the thought of the even greater agony 
of those he must leave behind. He looked round for the 
means of killing himself; but in vain. He paced up the 
room—four steps and back four steps—scores and hun- 
dreds of times, desperation tearing ever more fiercely at 
his heart. 

Had he but known it, things were still worse than he 
imagined. For the ships sent to American waters were, 
with the usual forethought of the Admiralty, sent to 
almost certain destruction. That was the war in which the 
Macedonian was opposed to the United States—like a 
Monmouth facing a Scharnhorst—and was beaten to the 
water’s edge in an hour: in which the Guerriére, a mere 
frigate, and a frigate reduced to a sloop by the weather, 
had to meet the Constitution, and suffered likewise. Few 
indeed of the men crimped for these ships ever returned. 
Survivors, if they had sense, became Yankees, and often 
enlisted in the American Navy. Had Rutherford joined 
them, the chances are ten to one that he would never have 
seen his home again. 

As he staggered aimlessly to and fro, something—he was 
a Methodist, and always called it an interposition of Pro- 
vidence—drew him to the window. Through the filthy 
panes he saw a man. Here was hope. Rubbing the pane 
with his sleeve, he looked again. Could it be the only man 
in Sunderland he knew, and the only man who had the 
power to save him? He struck at the window, broke it, 
and cried to the Mayor (for it was he): ‘‘ They’ve press- 
ganged me, sir.” 

The Mayor, who had been visiting the captain of the 
very ship for which Rutherford was destined, stopped, 
recognised him, and acted promptly. He entered. “ You 
can’t take this man,” he said to the guard; “ he’s a friend 
of mine. If you’re afraid, here’s a note for the captain. 
I'll make it right with him.” 

Rutherford staggered out. The fresh air revived him, 
and he was able to walk by the Mayor’s side to his house. 
On the way they passed a church. The young man glanced 
up. ‘* Why, sir,” he said, “* the clock has stopped.” 

‘“* No,” answered the Mayor, looking at his watch; “ the 
clock’s all right. It’s just half-past nine.” 

E. E. KE.LxerTrT. 
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Current Literature 
THE VULGARITY OF LESBIANISM 


Extraordinary Women. Secker. 21s. 

It is difficult to be sure exactly why Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
ever sat down to write this book. It is devoted exclusively to 
the subject of Lesbian love; every chapter is headed with a 
quotation from Sappho ; and it is as dreary a tale as it is possible 
to imagine. Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie would reply to this des- 
eription that his purpose was to show the quite inevitable 
dreariness of Lesbianism ; and if we may assume that purpose 
then certainly we can say he has succeeded. 

Twenty years ago such a theme would have seemed outré 
and altogether unsuitable for treatment in a novel; but it is 
impossible to dismiss it quite so confidently in these post-war 
days of boy-girls and girl-boys. Then it was merely a problem 
for the psychopath—and the less said about it the better. 
Now it is a comparatively widespread social phenomenon, 
having its original roots no doubt in the professional man-hating 
of the Pankhurst Suffragette movement, but owing very much 
to wider causes arising out of the war and its sequele. The 
novelist cannot now be expected altogether to shut his eyes to 
this aspect of modern life—an aspect of which everyone talks 
and no one writes—and though we might, in 1913, have looked 
upon Extraordinary Women as a superfluous piece of muck-raking 
—likely to be censored, as The Rainbow was censored—we are 
not sure now that in writing it Mr. Compton Mackenzie has not 
performed a considerable public service. 

If the subject was to be regarded before as unpleasant Mr. 


3y COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Mackenzie has certainly made it a hundred times more 
unpleasant. Anything more stifling and revolting than the 


atmosphere in which his ‘* Extraordinary Women ” live and have 
their being on the island of Capri it would be difficult to imagine. 
The coarsest of male libertines comes in almost like a breath 
of fresh air. Mr. Mackenzie might, with advantage, have made 
some of his ladies more obviously attractive—for he only tells 
us they are wonderful, he never takes the trouble to illustrate 
their wonderfulness ; but we do not think that serious fault can 
be found with his analysis of the inevitable psychology of a 
Lesbian group. He forces one to realise that Sapphic love 
besides being ‘‘abnormal’’ must lead to situations far more 
intolerable than any which could be created by the least 
admirable kind of *‘ normal ” sex relations. The social behaviour 
of his women is horrible, disgusting, humiliating—and yet 
fundamentally inevitable. 

It is the extreme vulgarity of these Sapphic lovers that strikes 
one most forcibly. Mr. Mackenzie might, perhaps, have made 
them a little less vulgar than he has, but fundamentally his 
over-emphasis is right. Between the two sexes there are 
certain deeply-rooted restraints upon expression. There is 
also always the saving fact of one sex being much less constantly 
interested in the duel than the other. But where women 
only are concerned there may be no restraints and no temporary 
remissions. Mr. Mackenzie’s ladies have nothing in the world 
to think of, from dawn till midnight, but their mutual loves and 
jealousies and vicious hatreds. They carry into their relation- 
ships all the tensity of emotion that can arise between passionate 
men and passionate women, but over it all there is an evilly 
false glamour. They dare to exhibit among themselves petty 
emotions which they would never allow a man to see, and they 
never “let up on it,’ never relax. The result is a superlative 
* cattishness ”’—and a general situation almost indescribably 
repulsive. 

From this standpoint Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s book is of 
value. His types are not too well portrayed. He does not 
convince us that the stupid and fascinating Rosalba was as 
fascinating as he makes out. He probably drew her from 
life—she is not incredible—but he does not explain why so 
many people loved her. He never allows her to talk pleasantly 
to anyone—not even to the adoring waiters in her favourite 
hotel. He never portrays the joie de vivre which must surely 
have been her sole charm. He allows her to scatter lire but 
the mere scattering of money cannot win the sort of worship 
which his Rosalba enjoyed. Probably the original of the 
portrait was lovable, or at any rate attractive in some way, 
but he leaves all that to our imaginations. From what he 
actually tells us of her she appears merely as a very nasty 
brainless and vulgar little beast—and she cannot have been 
quite and only that. Probably Mr. Mackenzie had an adequate 
picture in his mind, but he has forgotten to put into the picture 
in his book the traits which might have partially reconciled us 


—— 


to the character of this dreadful young woman, or at leagt 
might have interested us in her exploits and her fate, He 
could have done that—his very accomplished technique is fully 
adequate to such a task—but he has not done it here. He has 
made Rosalba so grossly stupid, so wholly and profoundly 
unpleasant and uninteresting, that the reader can scarcely 
believe even in her physical beauty and not at all in her “ charm,” 
She never once says or does a charming or even a Civil thing: 
she is merely monstrous—a monstrosity that one feels should 
have been stifled at birth. 

Another fault we must find with this unusual book. It is ful] 
of Italian sentences which the reader must understand if he is 
to follow the dialogue. This in an English book appears rather 
an affectation than a necessity. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
may understand Italian very well, but the vast majority of his 
countrymen—for whom presumably he is writing—do not 
understand it very much better than they understand Greek 
or Yiddish. It is permissible perhaps—though not very 
desirable—to insert French sentences in an English book, 
because most educated English readers understand enough 
French to follow the drift if not the exact meaning of such 
passages ; but a knowledge of Italian is almost as uncommon 
in England as a knowledge of Danish and accordingly the use 
of the one is nearly as tiresome as would be the use of the other, 
We are very ready to believe that Mr. Mackenzie speaks 
Italian and Greek and, perhaps, even Hindustani, quite 
fluently, but we would prefer him to write his dialogues for us 
in English, or if that is asking too much, at least in one of the 
other major languages, French or German. He really cannot 
expect us to Jearn Italian merely in order to be able to read his 
books. If nine-tenths of his dialogue can go well enough in 
English, why not the other tenth ? 

But that, of course, is only a minor complaint. In general 
this book inclines us much more to applaud than to complain. 
It might have been better done. Mr. Mackenzie himself could 
we are sure, have done it better. But he has at any rate had 
the courage to offer a faithful description of a modern social 
disease. In a sense it is a trivial disease—a sort of hypo- 
chondria of pinchbeck passion—which will pass as all social 
phases and fashions pass, and for the most part, of course, it is 
far more affectation than fact, easily dissipated by the intrusion 
of a sex-conscious male ; but since it looms large at the moment 
in many women’s minds an effort to hasten its passing by 
an exposure of its essential triviality and vulgarity may 
be considered worth the while of a writer of Mr. Mackenzie's 
calibre. The book is dreary, as we have said. But its 
dreariness is only the intrinsic dreariness of the Sapphic 
theme. We do not think that Mr. Mackenzie need regret the 
pains which he has expended in the painting of this picture of 
a Lesbian society. We may remain slightly in doubt as to its 
precise purpose, but in its effect we can certainly describe it as 
a clean and most salutary enterprise. If it does not prove, it 
at any rate suggests, that women cannot fall in love with women 
and remain sane and decent human beings. The edition is 
limited to two thousand copies ; the price is one guinea ; the 
‘** type has been distributed.” We do not understand why this 
should have been done, or what magic should seem to Mr 
Mackenzie or his publishers to reside in the figure 2,000. Ifa 
book is worth reading why should not as many people as possible 
be able to buy a copy and read it? We suggest a new edition at 
3s. 6d. It seems unlikely that Sir Archibald Bodkin will, in this 
case, venture to interfere. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Well of Loneliness. By Rapctyrre Haui. Cape. 15s. 
Vasco. By Marc CnapBourNne. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Pas de Quatre. By Bastin CreicuTon. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 
Far Enough. By HeLen Asuton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


These are all interesting novels, and taken together are oddly 
typical of this age. It would be hard to find a novel more 
fanatical than The Well of Loneliness, more cynical than Pas de 
Quatre, more naively rebellious than Vasco, more sweetly 
romantic than Far Enough. Perhaps in August, the reviewer's 
desert, they loom up larger than they are. 

The Well of Loneliness is a serious novel on the theme of 
homosexuality in women. It is a long, tedious and absolutely 
humourless book. There is a very simple literary rule 
dealing with this kind of subject. What the author takes for 


granted, the reader will take for granted, what the author 
makes a fuss about the reader will fuss about too. 


A very 
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easy instance of this is the fact that no reader of Sherlock 
Holmes questions his right to inject himself freely with cocaine 
_—a slight twist in the author’s sense of values would have 
altered this into a terrible weakness which would in its turn 
have shocked and grieved the reader. Similarly one of the 
most successful novels of the last few years described an episode 
as typical as any in The Well of Loneliness, but because it was 
described without flourish or comment it was quite quietly 
received. It is just this rule which Miss Hall has failed to 
keep. The Well of Loneliness is a melodramatic description 
of a subject which has nothing melodramatic about it. What 
literary interest it has, and it might have a great deal, is 
obscured by the constant stream of propaganda of every kind, 
and the author’s perpetual insistence that the invert is a great 
tragic figure, branded with the mark of Cain, set apart from 
her kind as the victim of the injustice of God and the persecution 
of the world. ‘The book is really a chronicle of the misfortunes 
of the invert, but since it assumes the invert to be born an 
invert and condemned beyond all hope of cure to remain one, 
it can hardly be said to point a moral of any kind. It is pre- 
sumably a plea for greater tolerance, but the world is perfectly 
prepared to tolerate the invert, if the invert will only make 
concessions to the world. Most of us are resigned to the 
doctrine of homosexuals, that they alone possess all the greatest 
heroes and all the finer feelings, but it is surely preposterous that 
they should claim a right, not only to the mark of Cain, but 
to the martyr’s crown. The tragedy of Stephen Gordon, the 
heroine of this book, is not really that of inversion but of genius ; 
but if of genius, it is that of any sensitive, artistic, religious and 
uncompromising human being who refuses to adapt herself 
to the conditions of life. This confusion runs all through the 
book. Stephen is born into a county family with both her 
parents hoping passionately that she will be a boy. She grows 
up entirely masculine in nature, falling in love as a child with 
a housemaid, and as a girl with the wife of an American business 
man. She is found out by her mother and sent to London 
where she writes a brilliant novel. She is extremely handsome, 
athletic, well educated, and rich. She writes more brilliant 
novels, and gets wounded in the war. She then has a long 
love affair with a younger girl; they live together in Paris till 
Stephen finally abandons her, last martyrdom of all, so that 
she will be forced to go off with a man who loves her, and who 
will make her happier than ever Stephen can. The end is 
finely written and Stephen’s eccentric childhood is admirably 
described. The whole middle of the book, however, is nothing 
but mechanical writing or desultory reporting broken only by 
Stephen’s unhappy passion for Mary, and a few pleas for 
kindness to animals, halos for inverts, and a special paradise 
for trees : 

Have you ever thought about the enormous courage of trees ? 

I have, and it seems to me amazing. The Lord dumps them down 

and they’ve just got to stick to it, no matter what happens—that 

must need some courage. 
—so speaks Martin, the future husband of Mary. 

There is the typical post-war scene when a riotous party is 
brought to tears by a few negro spirituals—but surely this has 
nothing to do with sexual inversion. All pleasure-seekers 
suffer from a maimed religious sense ; appeal to that, and to the 
retrospective beauty of security and innocence, and no one 
of them can fail to be moved—but if this is the mark of Cain, 
then all humanity is branded. The most embarrassing parts 
are the sentimental animal passages. In particular the episode 
of the old hunter that Stephen insists on taking down in agony, 
all the way from London to Worcestershire, so that he may be 
shot outside his own loose-box, seems ridiculous in the extreme. 
No county family could be expected—quite apart from morals— 
to regard as normal such a crank as that. 

The Well of Loneliness may be a brave book to have written, 
but let us hope it will pave the way for someone to write a better. 
Homosexuality is, after all, as rich in comedy as in tragedy, 
and it is time it was emancipated from the aura of distinguished 
damnation and religious martyrdom which surrounds its so 
fiercely aggressive apologists. Stephen Gordon is a Victorian 
character, an dme damnée; once we are reconciled to her 
position, we are distressed by her lack of spirit, her failure to 
revenge herself on her tormentors. Sappho had never heard 
of the mark of Cain, she was also well able to look after herself, 
but never did she possess a disciple so conscious of her inferiority 
as Stephen Gordon, or so lacking—for 15s. !—in the rudiments 
of charm. 

Vasco had a far greater right in the curse of the vagabond. 
He belongs to the group of young French intellectuals who were 
unable to settle down again after the war. He was doubtless 


a friend of the hero of Morand’s Buddha Vivant, and like him 
derives from that peculiar French school of cynical romantics, 
nursed on Rimbaud and Nietzsche, disillusioned by the war and 
discontented by the peace, who end up with a double belief 
in mysticism and violence which sends them carecring or anti- 
sareering to the furthest corners of the globe. The belief in 
one’s own decadence, the conviction of a great many war-weary 
French and Americans that they belong to a lost generation, 
is an admirable literary stimulus. One cannot create without 
a sense of one’s own importance, and this is heightened by such 
fatalistic despair. Vasco is an adventure story of the South 
Seas written from this point of view. The war leaves the hero 
spiritually homeless, intellectually mutilated and physically 
unemployed. He goes off to Tahiti with a loathing of the 
Occident and a conviction that his fate awaits him there. He 
comes back highly neurotic with an intricate leprosy complex, 
just as in an English novel he would return with an enormous 
fortune and a half-caste bride. The mystical side of the book is 
rather tedious—no youth is more humourless, theatrical and 
callow than the typical anti-classical young Frenchman: re- 
ligiously anti-religious, ambitiously unambitious, violently 
contemplative, and mysteriously efficient all the same. The 
psychology of Vasco is not as good as the fine descriptions of the 
South Seas, and the account in particular of the Marquesas 
Islands, so remote and so lovely, with a race of dwindling 
natives of legendary beauty, whose existence soon will only be 
a legend too. 

Vasco is admirably translated by Mr. Sutton. It is a good 
story of adventure written from an intellectual point of view. 
Most people will find it an interesting book in spite of the 
mystifications and the dramatic Watson-wonder of the narrator, 
which does not ring very sincere. 

Far Enough does not go nearly so far. Jamaica is substituted 
for Tahiti, and a young Scottish nursemaid replaces the 
intellectual desdichado. ‘There are grades of sugar, but no mark 
of Cain. There could be no more tender plot than that by which 
Nurse Morant becomes the bride of her employer, a Scotch 
planter driven crazy by the infidelities of his beautiful coloured 
wife. The book, indeed, might be nearly as bad as the cover, 
were it not for the natural sincerity with which Miss Ashton 
has worked out her story, and the fact that Jamaica is such 
an astounding island. Miss Ashton must know it very well, 
for she catches all the mutations of its climate and the curious 
English sweetness of its tropics, like Christmas carols played on 
a Hawaian guitar. As a piece of characterisation Jim Campell 
and Janet Morant are only colourless descendants of 
Mr. Rochester and Jane Eyre, but they are for that very reason 
true to type, and the devilish Jamaican beauty is more 
convincing. This is not an exciting novel to read, but it is 
one that is very easy, and the dénouement dawns slowly on the 
reader because the heroine is so unattractive that he never 
dreams she will get married at all. The eyes of an insular 
nursemaid. are a strange lens through which to view the mixed 
life of a very mixed colony, yet few accounts of scenery, natives, 
and planters are so accurate and real. Jamaica is a toy tropic 
and not really up to the standard of French exoticism or the 
sultry intensity of Mr. Maugham. This is just why a nursemaid 
can handle it, for no poisonous upas breath is likely to emanate 
from such a paper rose. No leprosy is here for Vasco, no voleanic 
sunsets fit for Stephen Gordon, seasoned to the Peak of Teneriffe. 
The tragedy of the tropics is one not of the emotions, but of the 
intelligence, and for that the West Indies will have a long time 
to wait. 

Pas de Quatre after these romances is urban in the extreme. 
Two couples marry. Both are ill-suited, but it seems the 
author’s opinion that everyone is ill-suited, so all is well. For 
one evening the wrong wife and husband become entangled and 
the rest of the book describes the other husband’s futile action 
for divorce. The whole book is a superior piece of satire written 
in a too superior style. Somewhere far below the author his 
characters, minute as on a flypaper, go through their little dance. 
With his ruler and his glass of water Mr. Creighton comments 
blandly on their antics, tapping discreetly for the entry of 
another slide. These human beings are so reduced in size by 
the author’s pitiless condescension that they lose the reader’s 
sympathy and he becomes hopelessly bored. This is a great 
pity, for the author's observations are often brilliant ; the style 
is refreshingly irritating, and the puppets are all highly individual 
—though puppets still. Mr. Creighton should either cast around 
for something to respect or concentrate entirely on developing 
the seam of what looks like a very passable hatred of the human 
race. So ironical and epigrammatic a style will probably only 
find its level after some considerable lapses of taste. ‘This witty 
and rather inhuman book hangs fire since there are none. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited in six volumes by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES. Vol.I. Faberand Gwyer. £4 4s. the set. 


To write worthily of Sir Thomas Browne would demand 
conditions of leisure and an amplitude of style such as few modern 
artists, and certainly no modern journalist, are likely to possess. 
Since his method is above all things infectious, the task might 
induce a degree of inversion and of general obscurity of the 
sort modern editors most abhor. Yet a new beautifully 
printed and beautifully bound edition of his Works, edited 
by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes (of which one volume has already 
appeared), however deep our sense of inadequacy, cannot be 
allowed to pass quite unnoticed. It provokes a fresh examina- 
tion, if not of Browne’s final achievement, at least of that spell 
of literary fair weather which favoured his development. 
Knowledge then—it may seem to a harassed citizen of the 
twentieth century—was still pruned and watered by faith ; 
art was abreast of knowledge; dogma and science were Art’s 
chosen bedfellows ; and art itself, we must add, was not yet 
embarrassed by the gradual accumulation and depreciation of 
its stock. Commonplace was still feasible. Death, resurrec- 
tion, the certainty of our end, the pious hopes of our rebirth— 
these are counters, now debased and flawed, which then gave 
back a sonorous metal ring. Verse and prose, too—the prose 
of Jeremy Taylor, of Donne’s Sermons and of Sir Thomas 
Browne—was prodigal with splendid effect of the funereal 
imagery which, elsewhere, garlanded Jacobean and Caroline 
tombstones. Hollow craniums, ghastly-socketed and_ gap- 
toothed, were none the less glorified by diadems and wings. 
The effigy of the deceased—Donne’s efligy, for example, in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s, its dreadful display of up-brushed dead 
whisker and marble shroud-knot pulled low over the puckered 
forehead—was, in spite of all its horror, set against a background 
of immortality. 

But the terrific landscape of Judgment Day nowadays eludes 
imagination. Does a modern painter attempt it, some phantas- 
magoria of burlesque innocence results, like that ridiculous 
canvas which, during several months at the Tate Gallery, was 
the perpetually renewed seven-days wonder of ingenuous 
critics. What a bankrupt tradition that slobbering naivety 
revealed, what exhausted funds of emotion! We must return 
to the prose of seventeenth century poets and divines, if we 
are to recapture in verbal art the equivalent spirit of Luca 
Signorelli’s Judgment visions. Special emphasis was laid by 
the painter on the probable agony of this fantastic re-emergence 
from the soil. Yellow and gaunt, as though they had grown half 
mummified in the prodigious lumber-room of creation, whose 
shadows they have endured so long, his figures burst through 
the soil with, we may conjecture, as much visible distress as 
some tender shoot suffers, oppressed under the weight of stones 
and clods. Similarly, to a conception of the world’s end 
nowadays propounded by science, incomprehensible because 
too vast—mineral resources gradually dwindling, an atmosphere 
gradually receding and a celestial luminary gradually dying, 
the entire process stretched over some millions of millions of 
years—a poet might have preferred the expectation of a Dooms- 
day brisker and more fulgurant, as it is presaged, say, in Bishop 
King’s superb Exequy on his dead wife : 

Which shall the earth to cinders doom, 

And a fierce fever must calcine 

The body of this world—like thine, 

My little world ! 
a rational and charming belief if like King you conceive of the 
human frame as being the microcosm or little pattern of the 
universe, subject to kindred laws and equally subject, of course, 
to the universal necessity of decay. 

The place occupied by this and by other medieval doctrines 
in Donne’s amatory and devotional verse has already been 
commented on by an English critic, and the same service of eluci- 
dation might be usefully performed with regard to the character- 
istic imagery of Sir Thomas Browne’s prose works. But here 
it is not the character or far-off derivations of their imagery 
which concern us, so much as the magnificent solidarity of the 
tradition which both Donne and Browne enjoyed. Schismatic 
and perplexed as no doubt their.own age appeared to them, 
to us it seems an age of faith. The pedestal of learning upon 
which each of them stood was not yet vertiginously tall and 
correspondingly unstable. The corpus of published literature, 
even, was yet within the range of a moderately voracious 
appetite—the ancients, the fathers, their commentators and 
exponents, and the last bright sallies of modern wit. They 
were fortunate, besides, in an audience whose like has now 


—————_ 


vanished beyond all hope of recovery ; so limited, but so aviq 
of brilliant disputation, of the flowers of controversial anq 
hortatory eloquence; and that enthusiasm, strange to say, 
had invaded the lower classes of society as well as a privileged 
and cultured few. A large and vociferous pit had supported 
the Elizabethan drama ; a succeeding generation of groundlings 
thronged round Paul’s Cross to hear Doctor Donne preach, 
They listened in a profound admiring silence while the Dean 
elaborated his ponderous conceits. They heard him trundle 
his enormous sentences to a close, parenthesis after parenthesis, 
ornament superimposed on ornament, till the towering rhetorica] 
structure was complete. Only less admirable than the matter, 
which elicited from his audience, we are told, frequent jn- 
voluntary sighs of pleasure, was the accomplished manner of 
delivery. And though preacher’s skill and audience’s passion 
have together disappeared, we shall, I think, best understand 
the work of seventeenth-century English prose-writers if 
we keep in mind its rhetorical basis, if we allow every word its 
full spoken value, let every cadence unroll through our ears 
majestic and opulent, as from the sounding-board of Donne’s 
or Taylor’s pulpit. For example, from Urn Burial : 

Now since these dead bones have already out-lasted the living 
ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and thin walls 
of clay, out-worn all the strong and specious buildings above it, 
and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests: what prince can promise such diuturnity unto his relicks, 
or might not gladly say, 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim? 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust 

of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. 

In vain we hope to be known by open and visible conservatories, 
when to be unknown was the means of their continuation, and 
obscurity their protection. If they died by violent hands, and 
were thrust into their urns, these bones become considerable, and 
some old philosophers would honour them, whose souls they con- 
ceived most pure, which were thus snatched from their bodies, and 
to retain a stronger propension unto them ; whereas they weariedly 
left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires of re-union. If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapped up in the bundle of 
time, they fall into indistinction, and make but one blot with 
infants. If we begin to die when we live, and long life be but a 
prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition ; we live with 
death, and die not ina moment. How many pulses made up the 
life of Methuselah, were work for Archimedes ... Our days 
become considerable, like petty sums, by minute accumulations; 
where numerous fractions make up but small round numbers ; 
and our days of a span long make not one little finger. 

Common to them all was the determination that no possible 
by-path of the main theme should go unexplored and that 
their briefest divagations should be brilliantly illuminated with 
the jewels of their learning and fancifully strewn with the 
glow-worms of their wit. Hence, at the worst, as in the least 
readable of Donne’s Sermons or in the dullest pages of the 
volume of Devotions composed after his illness, proceeded an 
intolerable pedantry. Born pedant as he was, Browne's 
erudition is comparatively light and digestible. His sympathies 
are curiously romantic, and he will turn aside from some dragging 
catalogue of urns, dug up in various parts of England and the 
Continent, to remark upon an opal found mingled in among 
the ashes. Was it, he queries, the setting of a ring, or the precious 
token of a lover or friend who reverently cast it into the flames ? 
He is often content that the allusion should be transitory. He 
produces a brief flash, felicitous images carelessly thrown out 
and immediately relinquished. In the above particular he 
is markedly different from his contemporaries, but like them he 
usually employs a pounding rhythm as insistent and as musical 
as the noise of falling water: 

The ashes of Domitian were compounded with those of Julia; 
of Achilles with those of Patroclus. All urns contained not single 
ashes; without confused burning they affectionately compounded 
their bones; passionately endeavouring to continue their living 
unions. And when distance of death denied such conjunctions, 
unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours 
in the grave, to lie urn by urn, and touch but in their names. 

Browne’s modernisms, on the other hand, should not obscure 
for us the presence of certain underlying pre-occupations which 
were essentially the pre-occupations of his age—his sense of an 
inexorable fate, I mean, its cruel decrees tempered by the 
mysterious benevolence of an all-seeing Power, and the relish 
and trepidation with which he approached the arcana of Divinity: 

As for those wingy Mysteries in Divinity and airy subtleties 0 
Religion, which have unhinged the brains of better heads, they 
never stretched the Pia Mater of mine. Methinks there be not 
impossibilities enough in Religion for an active faith... I love 
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to lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my Reason to an O altitudo! 
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Criticism, which treated of Browne’s faith as a picturesque 
archaism that need not interrupt our appreciation of his art, 
would flagrantly ignore the unifying principle of that art. 
Throughout, the beauty of his prose is maintained by his 
apprehension of the importance of his material. ‘‘ Life is a 
pure flame,” he writes, ‘ and we live by an invisible sun within 
us.’ Browne may nod, it is true, amid his urns and cinders ; 
the trend of his discourse has but to lead him across some question 
touching on man’s destiny and natural affections, on the enigma 
of his Creator’s mysterious though unfailing goodness, and the 
yivacity of his style rekindles and the grace of his sentences 
leaps up anew. On the whole, his prose is marvellously sustained, 
and the most scattered and hasty reading, for instance, of 
Christian Morals, a work obviously lacking in continuity, and 
which ought probably to be read as a compilation from his 
note-books rather than as an essay written with any single 
design, will chance upon a phrase, sentence or paragraph, 
which has the imaginative quality and the rhetorical force of 
his finest: ‘‘ The Areopagy and dark Tribunal of our hearts,” 
and the following memorable amplification of a Shakespearean 
blank-verse passage : 

Burden not the back of Aries, Leo, or Taurus with thy faults, 
nor make Saturn, Mars or Venus, guilty of thy Follies. Think 
not to fasten thy imperfections on the Stars, and so despairingly 
conceive thyself under a fatality of being evil. Calculate thyself 
within, seek not thyself in the Moon, but in thine own Orb or 
Microcosmical Circumference. Let celestial aspects admonish 
and advertise, not conclude and determine thy ways. 

Browne’s concept, in fact, of a Divinity he was pleased to 
entitle ‘‘Ordainer of Order,’ of a universe strictly regulated 
according to the “* primitive harmony,” as he called it, ‘‘ the 
mystical mathematicks of the city of heaven,” lent his style 
a kind of reflected symmetry. It will be sufficient to point 
out the famous concluding passage of The Garden of Cyprus, 
or Quincune Mystically Considered, to make amply clear how he 
could construct a final paragraph, so smooth and orderly and 
yet so variegated and so fantastic that it resembles the cosmo- 
logical scheme of a Cornelius Agrippa, its singing spheres and 
starry zones, its planetary spirits and celestial influences ranged 
in hierarchy and choir from top to bottom. While we leave 
Browne’s orchard garden and mystically planted quincunx, 
his art surrounds us with an illusion as it were of a universe 
drowsily slackening pace. The spheres grind more slowly. 
The golden mechanism flags. And it is as much as we can do 
to remember that the night awaiting us is not the perpetual 
oblivion of Homer and Catullus. For Browne, at all events, 
the dark tunnel he was entering was, in the furthest distance, 
relieved by a remote disc of light—the frail, presumptuous 
expectation of a day ‘“‘ when sleep itself must end, and, as 
some conjecture, all shall wake again.” 

PETER QUENNELL. 


SUTTEE AND AFTER 


Suttee, By Epwarp Tompson. 7s. 6d. 
Daughters of India. Cape. ‘7s. 6d. 


The remarkable coincidence in the present year of two cases 
of Indian widow-burning—one in Oudh and the other in Behar 
—gives an unexpectedly concrete interest to Dr. Edward Thomp- 
son’s book. It is described as an historical and philosophical 
inquiry into the terrible Indian rite of Suttee, and the singular 
fact seems to be that this is the first objective monograph in 
English upon a subject which, it might have been supposed, 
would long ago have been completely explored. 

Few false readings, said Max Miiller, have had consequences 
so fearful as the perversion of the Vedic text upon which the 
Hindu priesthood relied for its defence of Suttee. By the 
substitution of only one Sanskrit word (Agne for Agneh), the 
admonition “Let the mothers advance to the altar first’? was 
changed into “‘ Let the mothers go into the womb of fire.” 
There is no clear record of Suttee as a regular practice in Vedic 
times ; the supposition is that it was a primitive rite abandoned 
by the Indo-Aryans and restored in Brahmanic India. Alex- 
ander’s army found it in the Punjab in the fourth century 
B.C. It was an appanage of aristocracy, and its purpose was 
to glorify the warrior caste; hence its appalling prevalence 
among the Rajputs and among the Sikhs throughout their 
later military epoch. The Brahmins, speaking generally, made 
the claim that their women were not expected to be Satis, 
and it was not common among the Mahrattas. It appears to 
be proved that the worst record of widow sacrifice was estab- 
lished during several centuries in certain of the oldest Rajput 
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States and in the Southern Indian Kingdom of Vijaianagar. 
We must, presumably, allow for Oriental exaggeration in the 
traditions concerning the number of widows and girl slaves 
burnt along with the Raja, but the largest possible deduction 
would leave the result still unimaginable. The great Suttee 
memorials of Chitore and Udaipur, most renowned of all Rajput 
capitals, stand for many thousands, while in the villages of India 
are to be seen innumerable stones, each bearing the pathetic 
little sign. As the widow passed to the fire she made a print 
with her hand, stained with the red that is the mark of the 
Hindu bride. 

For reasons that have not yet been fully explained, Suttee 
increased from the latter part of the seventeenth century until 
it was suppressed in British India after 1829, the year of the 
Governor-General’s historic edict. The East India Company’s 
records show the worst year to have been 1818, when 839 widows 
were burnt in Bengal alone. In the first four years for which 
returns were made (1815-18), the total was 2,366, of which 1,485 
It was then that the first great 
modern Bengali, Ram Mohan Roy, opened his attack upon the 
Brahmin priesthood. Coming at a time when European influ- 
ences were beginning to operate, it created an Indian public 
opinion which made possible Lord William Bentinck’s decisive 
action. From the end of the eighteenth century onwards 
British officers had been demanding authority to deal with 
Suttee. They were at length permitted to supervise the hideous 
scenes, and inevitably the belief spread that widow-burning 
had been sanctioned by the new white rulers of India. The 
edict of 1829 was effective throughout the Company’s terri- 
tories, the annual total dropping to a very small figure. But 
Suttee continued for many years in the Native States, the 
Sikh Rajas having what Dr. Thompson rightly calls an atrocious 
record. As late as 1844 Raja Suchet Singh carried with him 
ten Ranis and 300 concubines and slaves. The scenes at the 
obsequies of the last great Sikh ruler, Runjit Singh, in 1839, 
when four Ranis and eleven slave girls mounted the pyre, 
were described by at least two European eye-witnesses, and 
there can be no doubt that such accounts, circulated a few years 
before Sikh rule in the Punjab was overthrown, were an important 
influence towards suppression in non-British India. An 
appendix to this book contains a selection of eight scenes, 
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ancient and modern, of the rite as carried out. In discussing 
the origins and explanation of Suttee, and the vexed question 
of the measure of consent on the part of the victim, Dr. Thompson 
is brief and intelligent. His principal moral is that ‘‘the time 
is come for a much more radical sifting of Hindu tradition by 
Indians themselves. ... The criticism that matters is their 
own.” 

It is not inappropriate that Daughters of India should appear 
along with Dr. Thompson’s important {little book. This 
extremely ingenuous account of the life of Indian women at 
home has the form of a novel, but is nothing more than a day- 
to-day reminiscence of the zenana. The author, Mrs. Turner, 
has the double advantage of writing as an American and as 
an observer of zenana mission work from the inside during 
several years of residence in the Punjab. The simplicity and 
kindliness with which the picture is drawn serve to emphasise 
its profound sadness. Some of Mrs. Turner’s noticeable inaccura- 
cies might easily have been avoided. Her leading Indian 
character, for example, Miss Bhose, is given a name that is 
unknown in India. One who bears the name for which this 
is intended could not have come of Brahmin stock or have 
had a father such as is here described. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Articles de Paris. By Sistey Huppieston. Methuen. 6s. 

‘“« Articles de Paris,” as Mr. Huddleston explains in the dedica- 
tion of this book, are the odds and ends of the Paris street hawker, 
“the gingerbread ornaments’ and “‘ the good solid utilitarian 
stuff’? which can be bought from the numerous stalls and 
barrows of the Rue St. Antoine and the Boulevard de Magenta. 
So Mr. Huddleston takes advantage of the pun in describing 
his collection of essays. Some of them are off-hand and anec- 
dotal, others are hung on some historical figure like Leconte de 
Lisle or Victor Hugo. There are sketches of a village postman 
and of Hégésippe Joucla, “* the last Bohemian ” (Mr. Huddleston 
evidently forgets himself), of Maupassant and Ninon de Lanclos ; 
and now and then a piéce d’occasion like the obituary essay on 
Anatole France. 

All of them have a genuine Parisian flavour, something grace- 
ful and assured, and the fact that they are written in English 
and have many of them been published in English newspapers 
seems almost to be accidental. They have the personal and 
yet public quality characteristic of the best French journalism ; 
they seem at times to participate in the literary excitement 
of an enquéte, as when Mr. Huddleston writes (rather guardedly) 
on Ulysses, on ** Modern Women in Art” and ‘“* Should the 
Actor Act?” His essay on the importance of foreign corvres- 
pondents in the management of international affairs is a dig- 
nified and truthful statement of fact which no English journalist, 
living in England, would even have attempted to write. It is 
still our habit to think and to speak rhetorically of journalism 
as the down-at-heels following of literature, careless and dingily 
Bohemian. There is nothing in the English popular press that 
corresponds with the signed political articles and the literary 
causeries of almost any French newspaper. Frenchmen read 
newspapers as much for their expression of opinion as for their 
news, the newspaper of * stunts ’’ can hardly be said to exist 
in France. Of the literary and intellectual enthusiasm of the 
French Mr. Huddleston writes excellently : 

It is dangerous to generalise about a people, but with due reser- 
vation one may say that the virtues as well as the vices of the 
French are all in some way to be traced to their remarkable verbal- 
ism. . . - Words lead the French to imaginative heights, and words 
also lead the French to logical levels. They are at once romantic 
and realist. Their arts, their magnificent exploits, their courage, 
their ingenuity, their daily wisdom in the adventure of living, are 
all derived from their sensitiveness to vivid expression. 

One looks instinctively in a book of this kind for definitions of 
the French character, and particularly of Paris and its inhabi- 


tants. While London is the man’s town, Paris, Mr. Huddleston 
says, “‘is the woman’s town’’—not a dangerous assertion, 


but true enough. He points to the displays of perfume and 
lingerie, the jewellers’ shops, the numerous “* five o’clocks ” and 
thés dansants, the unpretenciousness of tobacconists (but, of 
course, there is nothing in the French tobacco to invite pre- 
tension). Most convincingly of all, he mentions the Paris clubs, 
where “* ladies are encouraged to troop in to tea, and there is a 
mixed luncheon-room.” 

The charm of these essays rests largely in the fact that they 
are Parisian without reflecting the disgruntled Gallicism one 
associates with Knglishmen living in France. Probably no 








English writer at the moment is so completely Parisian as 
Mr. Huddleston ; but he still has a foot on this side of the 
Channel. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Bugies in the Night. 
Zs. 6d. 

Readers who like being button-holed and who like archness and 
above all sentimentality will enjoy this novel; but some who read 
the author’s Chicken-Waggon Family of a few years ago, or his volume 
of short stories published in this country recently, will be disappointed 
by it. Granted the manner, however, the book has good points, 
It is vivid and imaginative and some of the writing, apart from 
irritating changes from the past to the present tense and the other 
manifestations of pleasantry, is delightful. The title is symbolic, 
Bugles in the night mean a call to action ; and to Easley Wheatley, 
a veteran of the American Civil War, the recollection of their sound 
is a constant spur to courage. There is an idea in this, but it is 
spoiled by over-elaboration, and is finally made ludicrous by one of 
the characters being a lunatic who blows a bugle every evening to 
call the stars out. Most of the characters are destitute outcasts 
who live on a refuse dump in a marsh a few miles from New York, 
One of them is Easley Wheatley ; another is a young girl whom he 
has quixotically fathered ; another is a one-time rich young man 
suffering from loss of memory whose identity cannot be traced, 
With these last two the love-interest of the story is concerned ; and 
it is complicated by the young man’s sudden recovery of memory 
and his return to his former life with all knowledge of his friends 
on the refuse dump blotted out. Of course they find him again, 
and, of course, his memory of them is eventually restored; but 
before that happens there is a considerable parade of coincidence, 
psychology, pathos and bugle-blowing. 


Chivalry : 
7s. 6d. 
There can hardly be anything more singular in the English-speaking 
world than the reputation of Mr. James Branch Cabell, which was 
created entirely by the folly of the anti-vice crusaders in persuading 
a New York judge to put Jurgen under the ban. Ten medieval 
tales, early work of the author’s, make up this volume, which is com- 
mended in a Cabellian introduction by Mr. Burton Rascoe, editor of 
the American Bookman. Speaking of the continuity of Mr. Cabell’s 
books, Mr. Rascoe says, “ All this is, we see, the ideational gonfalon 
under which surge the romanticists”; and Mr. Cabell’s own way 
of conciliating the reader is indicated in this premonitory effort: 
Imprimis, as concerns the authenticity of these tales perhaps 
the less debate may be the higher wisdom, if only because this 
Nicholas de Caen, by common report, was never a Gradgrindian! 
To discuss the bona fides of an old Norman chronicler in terms of 
a character in Dickens’s Hard Times is a queer way of flaunting 
“the ideational gonfalon.” Mr. Rascoe quotes the unfortunate 
opinion of a certain English novelist, printed some years ago, as to the 
assured permanence of Mr. Cabell’s books. That judgment is patently 
ridiculous. A generation of readers surfeited with imitations of 
Anatole France and Maurice Hewlett knows well enough that nothing 
could be more remote from life or permanence than Mr. Cabell’s 
faked medievalism and its cumbrous garments. We note one odd 
little coincidence : the reminder of a recent unhappy Irishman in 
the mention of one Darrell in Figgis Wood. 


Old Mother Earth. By K. F. Marurer. Oxford Univ. Press. 11s. 6d. 

This book, by a well-known authority, expounds geology and the 
outlines of evolution for the general reader, and it does so compre: 
hensively, lucidly and without dulness. But it is of American origin 
and for English readers it has the drawback—especially in the 
chapters on mountains and coast erosion—that the places named as 
illustrative examples are unfamiliar. Its origin also explains the 
pains taken to dispose of any conflict between Genesis and geology. 
The author has an eye to the fundamentalists. 


The Badge. By Ben Botr. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 

This story of a wrongfully condemned convict’s escape from 
Dartmoor, with the secret of a hidden treasure, confided to him by 
a fellow-prisoner whom he befriends, and of his subsequent hunt for 
the treasure and for proofs of his innocence, is told so swiftly and 
its incidents are so exciting that the author almost gets away with 
a sequence of coincidences unparalleled even in modern melodrama. 


By Barry Benerie.p. Allen and Unwin 


Dizain des Reines. By James Brancu CasBe.t. Lane, 


Paper Money. By GeorGre Biake. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Blake has put fresh life into stock characters and his nowveaut 
riches seem almost new. A figure labelled “war profiteer—species 
vulgar” becomes the likeable Matthew Faed, an easy-going, kindly, 
Glasgow Scot. Nellie Faed, his wife, is a hard-faced social climber, 
but has still some of the attractive individuality of her choral-society 
days when she and Matthew from discussing the merits of oratorios 
fell to considering favourably the merits of one another. Thelt 
children—Quintin the bounder, Colin the artist, Jean the public- 
school girl, and Eflie the rebel—are more to pattern ; and Aunt 


Latta, whose habit of wrapping up her false teeth in her handkerchief 
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at the dinner-table threatens the social success of Mrs. Faed, and 
the Major, their convivial neighbour to whom sponging is a fine 
art, barely escape being figures of farce. The story deals with the 
Faeds’ unexpected rise to wealth. Mr. Blake gives the familiar 
situation a fresh twist or two, but his invention flags a little at the 
end. He has avoided the too-obvious climax of letting the Faeds 
lose their money—the title seems to suggest this—but his ending is 
unnecessarily weak. The novel as a whole, however, is an interesting 
social comedy and maintains the expectations aroused by Mr. Blake’s 
earlier story, Young Malcolm. 


Java-Java. By Byron Steet. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Steel is a skilful shaker of cocktails. He has vigour, speed and 
wit. His steed is winged, and he soars above reality. His Europe 
is not of this world, and his Java is most like a Hollywood nightmare 
of a Harlem Winter-garden, with perhaps a dash of Candide, jazzed. 
To summarise the story would be useless, not to say impossible. 
Men and women travel the continents, pursuing and possessing one 
another with equal indifference in aeroplane or jungle. Any page 
may be quoted as typical: ‘‘ The day after he was born he amazed 
his parents by taking several steps. At the end of a week he walked 
perfectly ; after a month he was riding a bicycle. A few wecks later 
the sight of her seven-weeks-old son pedalling furiously up a steep 
hill at the rate of twenty miles an hour was too much for his mother ; 
she fell suddenly dead.” Life may be futile, but Mr. Steel is still 
young enough to find even its futility delightful. He conveys that 
attitude not unsuccessfully to his reader, who may, however, in time 
tire a little of cocktails, cocktails all the way. And the author, it 
must be admitted, shakes better than he sometimes mixes. 


Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes. By Roserr Gorpon ANDERSON. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

A novel with Napoleon for hero, a biography of Napoleon in the 
form of fiction—whichever way you look at it, it seems a hopeless 
venture. Not from its lack of possibilities, but from their immensity. 
But Mr. R. G. Anderson has done a difficult thing remarkably well. 
If his book is not one to be mentioned inevitably when War and 
Peace or The Dynasts is the topic of conversation, it is a vivid and 
convincing piece of work, at once good history and good fiction. 
Mr. Anderson has played no tricks with history, distorting neither 
chronology nor geography and inventing not even a minor character. 
His dialogue, of course, is imaginary, but, unless it be that his hero 
is a little too loquacious, it is well and truly imagined. His Napoleon 
is the real Napoleon, and it is perhaps Mr. Anderson’s outstanding 
merit that he has shown him not as a static figure but in the upward 
and downward curve of his development. Excellent also are the 
figures round the hero, his brothers, nicely differentiated, Madame 
Mére, Talleyrand, Fouché and the rest. Josephine, who is prominent, 
is treated with a sentiment which never topples into sentimentality. 
The crowds and battle-pieces—Austerlitz and Waterloo—are admirably 
done. Altogether, to read Mr. Anderson’s book is as good a way as 


can be imagined of learning, without tears, the essential things about 
an astonishing man. 


About Motoring 
LANCIA CARS 


NE does not hear a great deal about Lancia cars in tiis 
country. As a matter of fact, in a land of good 


surfaces, easy gradients, and short hills the Lancia 
is not substantially better than the general ruck of cars. So if 
you wish to unearth a Lancia enthusiast in these islands you 
should look about for one of those cosmopolitan Britons who 
spend part of every year abroad. Should you find him, you will 
probably be amazed to discover that he ranks this little-known 
Italian car as perhaps the second or third best car in the world 
for general cosmopolitan purposes, aru that he places it abso- 
lutely first, without any exception whatsocver, for certain 
specialised uses. This verdict will perplex the inquirer, as some 
ordinary motorist is sure to have remarked to him previously : 
* Lancia ? Isn’t that the car with the funny engine? Makes 
a noise rather like a motor-cycle, doesn’t it?” I propose to 
clarify these contradictions. 
* * * 


There are said to be rather over fifty bad corners on each side 
of the Stelvio Pass. A famous British car of great length and 
power takes a little over an hour to climb this pass, including the 
necessary reversings on the sharper bends. Popular American 
cars take considerably longer, as their radiators run dry three or 
four times on the ascent. Whilst the touring Briton and Yankee 
are thus leisurely occupied, they will probably—if they are 
lucky, and the day is fine—hear a terrific pother below them. 
The noise will indicate that somebody is coming up in a hurry 








with his exhaust cut-out (or, as he would say, scapamento) wide 
open. Rather nervously, the touring Briton will squeeze hig 
unwieldy monster close up against the side of the road. The 
frightful noise will develop a crescendo, probably varied with g 
hooter obbligato. Presently, an absurdly low black car will swi 

round the nearest hairpin at a perfectly incredible speed, accele. 
rate furiously up the short straight leading to the next lacet, 
pause a second as it reverses its direction once more, and shoot 
on towards the summit at a pace which makes most moun. 
taineering cars look absurdly foolish. Acute observers wij} 
further note that in spite of the loose, rough road and the 
extreme speed, the body of the car remains absolutely steady, 
and the passengers are not being thrown about like peas in 
bucket. This car is quite indisputably a Lancia Lambda, ang 
there are excellent technical reasons for the magnificence of its 
performance. The Continental tourist will also learn to reverence 
it under quite a different set of conditions. For example, if he ig 
picking his way rather querulously over an untarred Italian 
highway full of potholes, with a grossly expensive chassis bucking 
and swaying uncomfortably beneath him at a beggarly twenty 
miles an hour or so, he may suddenly hear the fiendish noise 
compounded of (a) a powerful engine on open exhaust at high 
revolutions, and (b) an abominably efficient electric klaxon 
with its button permanently depressed; and somebody—pr- 
bably a sprig of the Italian nobility—will streak past him at 
fifty, sixty, or even seventy miles an hour. This too will bea 
Lancia ; there is no need whatever to cast a scandalised glance 


at the radiator, for no other car can do it. 


* * * 


Being Italian, the Lancia is designed for this sort of work. 
Each wheel is separately sprung on a most efficient system, and 
though numerous other cars are appreciably faster on smooth 
tarmac, no car in the world can be driven so fast on foul going. 
Furthermore, it is the lowest standard car on the market, and 
can therefore be cornered faster than any of its rivals without 
risk of capsizing. This low build is attained by running the 
propeller-shaft in a longitudinal casing between the seats, so 
that the passengers’ feet are sunk in foot-wells. There are a few 
British cars which adopt this expedient, usually with disastrous 











First, Second and Third 
Co-operative Investment 


Trusts. 
Chairman - - ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


These Associations of small in- 
vestors have funds invested of over 
£2,500,000—risks spread cver 
700 different investments in 37 
countries—reserves built up out of 
profits made on the sale of invest- 
ments—and are able to pay divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of tax. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


. First, Second & Third Co-operative ‘ 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, incl uding 
booklet, *“* 500 Investments in One. 
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SENSATIONAL CASE. 


THE TRIUMPH OF RADIUM OVER RHEUMATISM. 





The well-known Authoress, Lilly Porthan, relates 
her experiences. 





“ A small grey piece of flannel that looked like worn-out home- 
spun.” Thus begins the Authoress in her account of her experi- 
ences of ‘‘ Radicura’’’ radium pack. She continues: 


So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the 
celebrated Radium pack ‘‘ Radicura.’’ But it contains radium, 
which substance for the human body means health and strength. 
And therefore the pack is worth more than gold and jewels. 


As I have myself been entirely cured of serious rheumatism in 
the joints by these packs, I wish to convince other sufferers of the 
wonderful and rapid paregoric qualities which the ‘ Radicura ” 
packs possess. 


A year ago I fell ill with pains, which began in both knees and 
uickly spread to all the joints of the body. The doctor declared 
that it was @ most severe kind of rheumatism in the joints, and 
yery hard to cure. Medicines, compresses, electricity, nothing 
relieved or helped. The pains were horrible. The joints had 
become much inflamed, and I could not in the slightest degree 
move the left arm and the right leg. New ointments, new 
compresses. All in vain! 


Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through waking 
and pains. A burning headache gave me a presentiment that the 
rheumatism had already reached sc high up. The sight became 
bad, and even the eyes ached, so that I saw everything as through 
ared mist. 


I had myself lost all hope. Then I heard something spoken of 
that was sure to cure. Just as a drowning person will clutch at 
even the weakest support, so I did at the new remedy which would 
be sure to cure me. It was ordered and it came. 


I must admit that it was with a feeling of great disappointment, 
almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan piece of 
flannel which was called ‘‘ Radicura,’’ and which would for certain 
restore me to health. 


There on the sick-table was standing a considerable collection 
of proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of strong- 
smelling and richly-coloured liquids, and patent tablets in neat 
glass tubes. These had not helped at all. And now the small 
radium pack was going to show them all what it could do. 


It was placed on the most affected knec. And I waited. About 
half an hour after [ fell asleep. When I woke up, after having 
slept for three hours, the pain in the knee had grown considerably 
less and the fever had disappeared. The pack was placed on the 
shoulder. Two days later I could move as I liked the arm which 
had hitherto been stiff, and no pain was to be felt in it any more. 
Now I knew that it was the little pack which had brought me relief 
inmy iliness. I ordered a larger one. And thanks to these two 
packs I got quite well, so that, after having used the same night 
and day for four weeks, I had no more pains whatever and slept 
excellently. And my sight has grown much stronger since I have 
worn the pack on the forehead during the night. It was the 
radium, that wonderful substance which soothed and cured. 


(Signed) Litty PortHan. 


_ Se much for the authoress. But it is not against Rheumatism or 
its numerous forms that ‘‘ Radicura ’’ has proved its unique heal- 
ing effect, but also against Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Insomnia, and other diseases which have their origin in defective 
metabolism. Our imposing collection of testimonials from persons 
in all ranks of society and in different countries bears witness 
to this. 

Every ‘‘ Radicura’’ bears a sealed certificate, signed by an 

: : aie “et: 
eminent Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. 

It can be kept in the home for years and used again and still 
Tetain its activity. The ‘‘ Radicura ’’ material may be purchased 
for a few shillings upwards according to size. 

Read our interesting brochure; it may be obtained post free, 
together with testimonials, by posting the attached coupon. 

Cut out the coupon now, before this New SrarEsMan leaves 
your hands or mention this paper when writing for literature. 


Covron For FREE Booxktet. 
To Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Kindly send me a copy of your Free Book on Radicura. 


(4d. unsealed envelope will do.) Please write clearly. 
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We forget + 


because we must 


W.B. MAXWELLs 


great new successful novel is 
probably the best seller of the day 


6 additional reviews received 





Daily Mail : “Mr, W. B. Maxwell treats it with a rare distinction. 
: The story as a whole is beautiful.” 

Western Mail: “ At least twenty novels stand to the credit of Mr. 
W. B. Maxwell, and in the judgment of many readers his last will 
prove the best of them all. His gift of narration is amazing, 
his style musical. Mr. Maxwell appeals to us all, for we find 
ourselves in his book. It is a human novel, a moving story, and a 
work of dignity and distinction.” 

Observer : “ This is one of his best novels, it is intensely interesting.” 
Sunday Graphic : Quite the best thing Mr. Maxwell has done for a 
long time . . . a book not to be missed.” 

Daily News : “Mr. Maxwell may be said to have returned to his 
best manner, and to have given us a study so rich in social and 
psychological matter that not many of his contemporaries could even 
have attempted it.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Mr. Maxwell has written a sketch that 
comes near to being great a novel we can recommend to any 
class of reader. . . . The characters are real persons.” 7/6 net 


New List No. 47 sent free on application. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE and 
WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly 
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“ Mr. Davey, as literary artist and satirist, 
is no unworthy disciple of Voltaire and 
Anatole France.”°-—PUNCH. 


JUDGMENT 
DAY 


By NORMAN DAVEY 
Author of “The Pilgrim of a Smile” 


7/6 net 
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Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times: 
“ As a satire, it is as pretty a piece of 
work as you are likely to find. As a 
fantasy it is built up on lines that are 
surprisingly novel. It is plain-spoken, 
and it has both scholarship and grace.” 


Truth: “ Highly 
daring social satire. 












rather 
Much sound 


original and 


moralising spiced with any amount of 
pungent humour.” 
John o’ London: “It is daring of a 


novelist to forsake telling a story about 
people for the harder business of passing 
judgment upon them. But Mr. Norman 
Davey has done it, and with success enough 
to make a readable and noteworthy book.” 
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effects on the comfort of the occupants. But the Lancia is 
supremely comfortable because it has ample leg-room. When 
you come to think of it, it is rather absurd to build an 11-ft. 
chassis, devote 6 ft. of this space to the engine, and make all 
your passengers draw their knees up into their stomachs. The 
Lancia designer adopts a four-cylinder V-monobloc engine, 
which is the shortest 17 h.p. engine in the world. He puts it at 
the fore end of a very long bonnet, and bestows tremendous leg- 
room on all his customers, without making the car look odd and 
freakish, as a short bonnet would have done. 
* * * 

The phenomenal climbing of the car has yet to be explained. 
In part this is naturally due to its fast cornering, for a high car 
with a bad steering-lock necessarily corners slowly, and is thereby 
reduced to crawling up twisty hills and Alpine lacets. But there 
are two far more important factors. First, as the Lancia is very 
light, and as its engine is immensely powerful, it boasts the kind 
of power-to-weight ratio which is the prime essential for fast 
hillwork. Secondly, its power-to-weight ratio permits it to have 
a gear box highly suited to the mountains. On the shorter of 
the two standard chassis, the gear ratios are 4.16 to 1; 6.02 to 
1; 7.9to1; and 13.3 to 1; the latter being required only for 
starting. One of these three upper ratios is tolerably certain to 
fit almost any gradient which can conceivably confront the car. 
With a low weight, the right gear and an efficient engine, high- 
speed work on hills is always simple. So if you tour abroad, 
and hear a Lancia hooting behind you, I advise you to yield to 
it without a struggle, no matter what you are driving. It will 
pass you anyhow ; and if it has an Italian at its wheel it will 
pass you immediately, regardless of the road conditions. So 
draw in, and let it through: you cannot hold it over its native 
roads on any car that I know. Its only certain defect is that 
the peculiar construction of its engine endows it with an exhaust 
note which some folk dislike. Dealers who do not hold the 
agency assert that when it at long last demands an overhaul, 
the work is a little more awkward than on more conventional 
cars; but this is probably mere jealous tittle-tattle. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 
TORONTO, August 15th. 


LL that I have seen and heard since my arrival in the 
A Dominion confirms the opinion that has been forming 
in my mind for some time past, that Canada is now 
the most promising investment field in the world. The harvest 
is in progress and will probably be a record. Grain prices 
are lower, but the aggregate sum represented by the crop is 
enormous and this is the fourth consecutive good harvest that 
the country has enjoyed. Bankers and others tell me that 
the business outlook is better than it has been for twenty-five 
vears, and certainly all external indications bear out the belief 
that the country is on the threshold of a big industrial revival. 
According to statistics just issued, during the last eighteen 
months over one hundred new factories have been opened and 
extensions made to another nine hundred ; whilst the volume 
of production is 40 per cent. greater than during the peak of 
war-time prosperity. The inflow of cheap money from the 
United States has doubtless contributed to this activity, and 
I find it somewhat disconcerting to discover that villages with 
twelve hundred inhabitants have been able to raise loans at 
as low rates as London can. In both Montreal and Toronto 
building operations are extremely active, four and five-storeyed 
buildings being replaced by skyscrapers. 
* * * 

I get the impression that while stock markets here are to a 
great extent influenced by New York, the trade of the country 
is not so dependent upon conditions in the United States as 
we at home are apt to think. While the crops are, of course, 
vital to the prosperity of the country, industrial production 
has now actually exceeded agricultural products in value. 
This is significant, and indicates that the needs of Canadian 
immigration are no longer exclusively agricultural. Population 
is still the weak point, last year’s net increase having been 
only 190,000, including immigration. The natural increase 
alone should reach this figure, but there has been a continuous 
leakage into the United States. A return current seems to 


have set in now, however, and this year’s figures should make 
The mining developments in the north of 
The Noranda is 


a better showing. 
Ontario and Quebec are almost incredible. 


———— 


already one of the big mines of the world and the market 
capitalisation of its shares exceeds $125,000,000, whilst the 
International Nickel Company has just reported that its earnings 
during the three months ending June 30th, 1928, exceedeq 
$4,000,000. 

* * * 

A satisfactory feature is that not only are the gross takings of 
the two great railroad systems increasing, but the ratio of their 
operating expenses is decreasing. The Canadian Nationa] 
Railway, which a few years ago was working at a 100 per cent, 
ratio, i.e., the working expenses absorbed the entire takings, has 
brought its operating costs down to 83.87 per cent., whilst the 
Canadian Pacific has brought its figure down to 83.11 per cent, 
My good opinion of this latter stock as an investment is fully 
confirmed. I am told that the company has sold properties 
equivalent to $20 on each of its Common shares, and that it js 
in such a strong financial position that it is lending a large amount 
of money on call in Wall Street. Another very sound stock of 
the semi-speculative variety is the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada, which is controlled by the C.P.R. Op 
the basis of its present price of about $245, the yield is only 
5.15 per cent., but, like the C.P.R. share itself, this stock may 
at any time jump twenty or thirty points or more. A lower. 
priced stock, also of a speculative nature, is International 
Petroleum, now quoted at about $38. 

* % 2k 

Canada has already built up some institutions of international 
importance, such as the Sun Life Assurance, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Bank of Montreal and the Royal Bank of 
Canada—a rather creditable performance by a country still 
having a population of less than 10,000,000. I do not know if 
it is cause for equal congratulation that Canada now possesses 
several millionaires—and I mean millionaires in the English 
sense, one of them being credited with a fortune of $40,000,000. 
It is noteworthy that in Montreal, which claims to be the second 
largest French-speaking city in the world, nearly all the 
millionaires bear Scottish names, but, per conira, I doubt if 
anywhere else in the world the Roman Catholic Church is so 
prosperous, and it is a very important investor in Canada. 
According to recent statistics, about 70 per cent. of Canadian 
Stock Exchange securities are now owned in Canada itself, 18 per 
cent. in the United States and 12 per cent. in Great Britain. 
Although I have expressed the opinion that Canada is not so 
completely dependent on the United States as is generally 
assumed, there can be no doubt as to the economic influence of 
tourist traffic from the United States. Statistics abound on this 
continent, and inform us that United States tourists last year 
spent $275,000,000 in the Dominion. It is not stated how much 
of this was for alcohol, but prohibition has certainly played its 
part in directing a vast inflow of American tourists, and 
indications point to this year’s total breaking all records. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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